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The New Senate Office-Building at Washington 


The Exterior and an Interior View 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


year ago last month The Companion printed 
pictures of the office-building just com- 
pleted at Washington for the use of members of 
the House of Representatives. On the front- 
cover page of this issue is shown the correspond- 
ing building designed for Senators, which was 
occupied in March. Although these structures 
do not directly adjoin the Capitol, but are con- 
nected with it by an underground passage, yet 
they flank it, and emphasize its beauty, all 
lines leading up to and centering in its dome. 
Like the House building, its fellow, the 
Senate building is a marble edifice, furnished 
in mahogany, with carpetings and hangings of 
red velvet. It encloses a great courtyard, almost 
as large as a city block, and its rotunda, 
together with a spacious ‘‘conference room,’’ 
are features of much architectural interest. Up 
to this time the land and building, with the 
furnishings, have cost about four and a half 
million dollars. e 
On day in February a widower with five 
children applied at the city hall in Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts, for a license to marry, 
which was duly issued. One day in March, a 
few weeks later, he reappeared at the bureau, 
desirous to know whether he could swap the 
document—which had not been used, and was 
therefore as good as new—for a license to marry 
another woman. Permission was granted and 
the trade was made, an exchange in which 
there must have been a flavor of consolation. 
To lose the bride of one’s first choice, and the 
license fee as well, would be distressing indeed. 


* 


he Boston City Missionary Society was 

organized in 1816 for ‘‘the religious and 
moral instruction of the poor in the city of 
Boston,’’ but in these days it cherishes bodies 
as well as souls, federating the Congregational 
churches, through their pastors and prominent 
laymen, for both social service and spiritual 
uplift. It keeps in the field twenty-four 
women missionaries, each assigned, under the 
superintendent’s direction, to the territory cov- 
ered by a church or a group of churches; it 
finds employment for the idle, feeds the hungry 
and clothes the naked, in addition to its original 
endeavor to induce people to go to church and 
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| gather children into the Sunday-school; and 
although it expends some forty-six thousand 
| dollars a year, appearances indicate that the 
| denomination and the public find the results 
| worth while. For the ordinary charitable asso- 
| ciation, 1908 was a time of trial. Most of them 
| restricted their operations to match a lessened 
income. But the City Missionary Society em- 
ployed two extra missionaries, enjoyed a larger 
income than it received during the previous 
year, met every obligation in the same month 
when it came due, and began its new fiscal 
year with more than two thousand dollars in 
hand. ® 


hat standard entertainment, the Rhode 
Island clambake, must henceforth be held, 

it appears, without the aid of the Rhode Island 
clam. A press despatch from Pawtuxet, where 
formerly the bivalve flourished, says that the 
local beds are practically exhausted. The men 
who used to work them now have to go far 
afield, even to Long Island, and Rhode Island 
markets are regularly supplied with clams from 
Nova Scotia and eastern Maine. It is sad that 
this should be so, yet the situation might easily 
be worse; for the cheering fact is added that 
the National Fish Commission is already study- 
ing the question of conserving and increasing 
the clam-crop, and undoubtedly definite and 
helpful results will come from the investigation. 
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THE DEAD DOG. 

A= shepherd, says J. W. C. Carr, in 

‘‘Some Eminent Victorians,’’ told him 
the story of a favorite sheep-dog that had for 
years been his companion on the hills. The 
time came at last when age unfitted the poor 
animal for his work, and when it was only 
kindness to put an end to the beast’s life. The 
shepherd described how he had tied it to an 
apple-tree and got his gun to shoot it. 


‘*An’ I could scarce look at the beast,’’ he 
said, ‘‘as I fired, for I loved him well, and he 
had been sae wise.’’ 

The tears rolled down his cheeks as he told 
the story, and we paused in our talk as we 
trudged along the sunlit road. Then out of the 
silence came this further utterance. 

‘*T buried him,’’ he faltered, ‘‘at the foot of 
the apple-tree,’’—and then another pause, and 
then the final words,—‘‘an’ there would be a 
rare crop of apples on the tree the year, for 
there’s naething for an apple-tree like a dead 
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and prose lie closely side by side, and where 

the simple mind that holds them is quite uncon- 

scious of any shock of feeling in the rapid 

transition from one to another. 
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CAMP WINNECOOK Faraz, "satytets: 
Tth Season. Maine Woods. 
Bungalows, cabins, tents ; tutoring, canoeing, athletics, 
trips. The kind ot outing that does boys good. Illus. 
booklet. H.L. Rand, Prin. C. A. Daniels School, iden, Mass. 


THE TARLETON CAMPS FOR BOYS 
Lake Tarleton in White Mountains, New Hampshire. 
Strictly high-class. Athletics, prospecting, camp life, 
cence shing, hunting. Booklet on application: 
RIS M. JOHNSON, 23 Conant Hall, C. jE, MASS. 


CAMP SEBAGO FOR BOYS. 


In the lake regions of Maine, 18 miles from Portland. 
All field and water sports—canoeing, motor boats,swim- 
ming, fishing, tramping, tennis, horseback riding, etc. 
Conducted by experienced educators. Booklet. Ac dress 
ERNEST C. WITHAM, 553 Broadway, South Boston, Mass 


Camp Durrell, | Camp Becket, 
100-acre island off the Coast | 200-acre farm in the Berk- 
of Maine, near Friendship. shires, near Pittsfield. 
Bich grade, charester malting camps for boys between 
12 and 18 years. Excellent food. Safe headership. 19 

ears’ experience. Season from June 25th to Aug. 27th. 

‘or booklet write to H. W. Gibson, 167 Tremont 8t., Boston. 


CAMP ALGONQUIN, **%7,'*" 
A Select Camp for Manly Boys. 


Twenty-fourth season opens June 26th. Personal super- 
vision, outdoor life, tutoring. For circulars address, 
EDWIN DE MERITTE, 815 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


























$6.00 pays for making 
TBS Berets 6x8 feet. Write us 
to-day for free cir- 
cular and price list. 
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SPRINGFIELD 
ECONOMY RUG CO., 
2 . 7 Taylor St., 
Established r90r. Springfield, ° 


























You 
Perfectly 
NOW!” 


“TI have been deaf for 40 
years. I had lost faith in 
everything that claimed to 
Though I could not hear conver- 


make me hear. 
sation close to my ear, I can now hear it anywhere 
in the room clearly and distinctly. 

“THOS. H. HARRINGTON, West Nyack, N. Y.”’ 


The experience of Mr. Harrington (whose photo 
appears herewith) is the same as that of thousands 
who are now using the Acousticon—to them we 
have said, as we now say re: 

“Test the Acousticon, and let us prove that it 
will make you hear easily, distinctly and clearly. 


ENTIRELY AT OUR EXPENSE.” 


If you are not convenient to one of our many 
offices, you can test it at your own home, and if 
you do not hear satisfactorily the trial will not cost 
you one cent. 


No trial fee, no penalty, if you do not hear. 


A very light and unnoticeable headband makes 
it unnecessary to hold the earpiece, and leaves 
both hands perfectly free. Ladies who use the 
Acousticon dress their hair so as to make the head- 
band and earpiece invisible. 

he Acousticon is the original electrical hearing 
device, fully protected by U.S. patents, and zou 
cannot secure anything as efficient under another 
name. 

Write for particulars of the Free Test, booklets, 
etc., etc. 


THE GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 
836 BROWNING BLDG., 
Broadway and 32d Street, NEW YORK. 
110 Barristers Hall, BOSTON. 











Supply for Country Homes. 
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Does not freeze. 





WATER 


Supplies lawn hose, garden and stock. 

engine or b 

water tank 
A safe, durable, dependable water system complete in itself 

and all your own. ba 

Gasoline Engine and Pump, complete, 
Smaller outfits with hand pump as low as $48.00. Larger out- 

fits for village water supply at proportionate prices. 


Hand, Hot Air, Electric and Gasoline Pumps for 
EVE Cc 


Somersworth, N. H. 






Protect Your House from Fire. 


0 % 
ter for bath, laundry, kitchen sink, etc., same as a city water supply. 


Operated by small gasoline 


y easy hand pump. Pressure superior to any elevated 


nk, Special Fitting 


$147.50. 


Purpose. Send for Book C. 


Brackett, Shaw & Lunt Company. 


23 Years’ Experience. 
Boston, Mass. 















easy and cleanly. 


(coking-Ranges 


See the Two Hods? 











One for Ashes —One for Coal (furnished free). This 
feature of our new range is patented—no other has it. 
’ The old clumsy ash pan is replaced by a Hod 

into which the ashes fall, maKing their removal 
Either Hod can be used for 
coal or ashes; the ash Hod, being emptied, can 
be returned full of coal. 
indorses this new idea. 
Another feature (patented) is the wonderful Single Damper. 
It prevents mistakes in regulating fire and oven, as one motion does both. 
No other range has it. Then there are the patented Dock-Ash Grate; 


Cup-Joint Oven Flues (found only in Crawfords); Asbestos-Back 
Oven; Reliable Oven Indicator (not affected by steam or smoke). 


Booklet Free. 


WALKER G&G PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 31-35 Union Street, BOSTON, 


Proprietors of the Finest Stove Foundry in the World. 















Every cook heartily 
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"7 RE you having 

tA a truly good 
time, Uncle 
Jimmy? Can you think 
of anything that you’d 
specially like to do?’’ 

“My dear Philippa, 

I can think of nothing 
more that you could do 
to add to my pleasure. 
Not unless you pre- 
sented me with the free- 
dom of the city in a gold 
box.”” 

Uncle Jimmy sat on 
the Haleyon veranda. 
Susy Rice’s youngest 
sister, a podgy young 
person of four, sat 
throned on his knee; 
Martha Brewster’s 
small brothers were 
scuffing for the van- 
tage-ground of his 
shoulders; a ring of 
youthful relatives of as- 
sorted sizes hung round 
him, harkening to his 
marvel - tales, ‘‘Injuns, 
bears and catamounts,’’ 
with widening eyes of 
fearful joy. 

For it was the week 
of commencement, that 
blissful epoch when col- 
lege life reaches flood- 
tide; when the campus 
is no longer a grim gray 
quadrangle, sacred to 
stern lectures and un- 
pitying ‘‘quizzes,’’ but a 
rainbow garden, hedged in 
white barriers of horse-chest- 
nut and lilac, gay with all 
the flowers of the late, sweet 
Northern spring; when re- 
views and essays give way to 
class receptions and faculty 
teas, all roses and strawberries 
and dainty gowns; when every 
household boasting a senior overflows with 
proud visiting relatives—fathers and mothers, 
cousins, aunts, fluffy small sisters and riotous 
small brothers; when, in the words of Martha 
‘* Butterfingers,’’ ‘‘Everybody else is giving a 
spread, so it’s no use for you to try to be 
hospitable; besides, you can’t possibly borrow 
so much as a teaspoon !’’ 

Of all the score of Halcyon guests, Uncle 
Jimmy was perhaps the happiest. This was 
his first vacation in four years; he was taking 
it like a delighted boy. 

Occasionally, it is true, he fled with Susy’s 
biggest brother, or with Angeline’s father, for 
a walk or a bicycle trip which should take him 
away a while from this tumultuous environ- 
ment of girls and frills and frolic; but for the 
most part he contentedly followed Philippa’s 
lead. This afternoon he had invited four of 
the girls, Philippa, Angeline, Janet and Ruth, 
to go up-river for a couple of hours’ canoeing. 
On second thought, Clifford Pierce and Max 
MacDonald and John C. Burdon had been 
included in the invitation. Philippa was now 
collecting her party with some difficulty. 

“No, Ruth, we don’t need so many wraps. 
Don’t go up-stairs again. Just sit down on 
the veranda and stay in plain view, so that I 
can feel assured that one guest is captured, at 
least. Now where did John C. and Max escape 
to?”? 

“Why, Philippa, Marion caught them eating 
up the last of the little cakes on the tea-table, 
so She sent them down-town to the confectioner’s 
for a fresh supply.’’ 

“‘Confiding Marion! They’!l eat them all up 
m the way back. Where’s Clifford Pierce?’’ 

“Dorothy sent Janet and Cliff down to the 
sarden to pick sweet peas for the dining-room.’’ 

““H’m! Dorothy is even more confiding than 
Marion. I’ll have to go after them myself, I 
lare Say. Where’s Angeline ?’’ 

“Tn the kitchen, making lettuce sandwiches. 
"hose bad boys ate everything we had provided 
‘or possible callers this afternoon—everything 
except the domino sugar and the lemons.’’ 

“‘I wonder they stopped there. Now how 
shall I collect all these strays? If only I had 
& Megaphone |’? 

_ By dint of vigorous exertion, the party was 
finally united, and started on their trip. It 
Was &@ Warm, sunny afternoon. The little river, 
glassy smooth in its bright shallows, ruffled 
Silver beneath the dipping paddles; the wind 
blew sweet and strong. Headed by John C.’s 
slender white Iris, the four canoes shot up- 
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“ DELIGHTED, I'M SURE, THAT YOU FIND SO MUCH INNOCENT HAPPINESS.” 
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VIII. COMMENCEMENT DAY. 


with Ruth, indulged in much frivolity of racing 
and splashing. Uncle Jimmy viewed them 
with apprehension. 

‘*We could wade ashore if we did tip over, 
Uncle Jimmy!’ called Philippa, reassuringly, 
as John C. made a sudden turn, and shot past 
Max’s Curlew with exasperating ease. ‘‘An 
afternoon’s canoeing would not be complete 
without at least one spill.’’ 

‘*But I don’t want to be the victim this time,’’ 
added John C. ‘‘For I am to preside at my 
fraternity dinner to-night, and that prospect is 
a sufficient strain on my mind. Add an upset 
into this chilly river, and I’d wilt altogether.’’ 

Philippa laughed at his serious tone. ‘‘As 
long as you have your speech written, what 
difference would it make?’’ she queried, with 
unsympathetic practicality. 
could read it aloud for you if your courage 
should fail you at the last moment.’’ 

John C. looked injured. 

‘*Evidently you have no idea of the time and 
the pains I have devoted to that speech,’’ he 
responded, carrying on the joke with grave 
rebuke. ‘‘It isa work of art, a magnum opus. 
I’d never yield it to anybody else to read for 
me—not for worlds. I shall never again com- 
pose such a gem of thought, and I want every 
bit of credit for it myself.’’ 

‘‘Why not let me hear some of those radiant 
gems? You’ve memorized it, of course?’’ 

John C. looked sheepish. ‘‘N-no,’’ he ad- 
mitted. ‘‘I wrote it only last night. It’s in my 
pocket now. I can’t say that I am so very 
familiar with my work, but my audience ought 
to be, for it includes quotations from every 
famous author in the Victorian anthology. 
Quotations—and nothing more. Here, suppose 
you glance through it.’’ 

He laid down his paddle and produced a roll 
of somewhat smudgy manuscript. As he leaned 
forward to hand it to Philippa, there rose a 
wild yell of warning: 

‘*Burdon! Burdon! There’s a launch right 
astern of you! Pull to your right!’’ ‘‘No, 
the left!’’ ‘‘Left, I say!’ ‘‘O John C.!’’ 
“O Philippa !’’ 

The launch, a tiny electric water-spider, had 
swung to the right to pass the Jris. John C.’s 
first luckless plunge of the paddle sent the canoe 
to the right also. The launch had no time to 
change its course again. She struck the Jris a 
glancing blow that careened her as neatly as an 
overturned chair. 

Philippa, facing the launch, had the moment’s 
warning. She jumped up as the canoe tilted, 


Stream in brave array. John C., who had | and with a flying leap, sprang clear of the over- 


Philippa as his guest, and Max MacDonald, 





turning boat, alighting on her feet, although | 


‘‘Somebody else | 





knee-deep, in a mass of lily-pads. John C., 
alas! went down with his ship—face down, at 
that, with the canoe bobbing inanely alongside, 
bottom side up. 

Uncle Jimmy sprang into the water instantly, 
but left Philippa to be helped ashore by Clifford 
Pierce, who was already wading to her rescue, 
and hurried to free John C., first from the 
canoe itself,—for one foot was caught under the 
gunwale,—then from the lily-pads, in which 
he was entangled and wrathfully flopping, like 
a salmon in a seine. 

For a minute or so the situation was a bit 
tense. Nobody laughed till the shipwrecked 
mariners had been safely hoisted ashore, and 
proved to be absolutely unhurt, save for serious 
damages to their personal dignity. Then, with 
one accord, they sat down on a convenient log, 
and yielded to almost tearful mirth. 

‘‘Delighted, I’m sure, that you find so much 
innocent happiness in this catastrophe,’’ re- 
marked the dripping John C., gloomily. 

“If you only knew how funny you look, with 
your hair stuck full of water-lily stems, like a 
mermaid, you’d be in tears, too!’’ choked Janet. 
‘*Run up to the faculty club-house, John C. 
Some of the men will lend you dry clothing. 
I’m going to take Philippa up the hill to 
Mrs. Bryson’s cottage for repairs.’’ 

John C. started obediently. Then he wheeled 
about. Dawning horror lighted in his chubby 
face. 

‘*Philippa Poppleham! Where’s my speech ?” 

**Your what ?’’ 

‘*My manuscript! I was just handing it to 
you when the launch struck us —’’ 

‘‘O John C.!’’ Philippa’s face reflected his 
dismay. ‘‘I never even laid hands on it! You 
were leaning forward to give it to me when 
Cliff shouted to us! And then you caught up 
the paddle, and I jumped out of the canoe —’’ 

John C. strode to the edge of the water. 
Fifty yards from shore there floated a few sodden 
white fragments. 
and brought the fragments to land. Alas! Five 
minutes of muddy water had done the fatal 
work. Of all his treasured pages, not one legible 
pearl of thought remained. 

‘*Poor boy! You’ll have to write it all over 
again,’’ lamented Janet. 

‘*T can’t,’’ said John C., hopelessly. ‘‘The 
college library is closed for commencement, and 
I can’t lay hands on a dictionary of quotations 
anywhere else.’’ 

Nobody even smiled. John C.’s tone was 
too despairing. ‘‘Let us all try to help write 
it for you,’’ suggested Cliff Pierce. 

‘*Your united memories couldn’t produce 


half-enough quotations 
for a speech,’’ returned 
John C., ungratefully. 

**Anyway, let us try 
it and see,’’ urged An- 
geline. ‘‘Max, go over 
to the club-house, and 
bring some pencils and 
paper. John C., by the 
time you are restored 
to dry clothing and a 
more amiable mood, we 
shall have concocted a 
speech that will distance 
even your lost. master- 
piece.’’ 

John C. assented with 
unflattering incredulity, 
and the six set promptly 
to work. When, at the 
end of half an hour, he 
reappeared, attired in 
Professor Rabenau’s 
golf clothes, and giving 
evidence of a chastened 
frame of mind, he was 
greeted with shouts of 
triumph. 

‘*Your oration is 
all ready, young man. 
Miss Angeline will read 
it aloud,’’ chuckled 
Uncle Jimmy. 

Angeline, her voice 
shaking with amuse- 
ment, began. John C.’s 
youthful face was a 
study as her clear voice 
rang on. His injured 
comments alternated 

her sounding 


with 
E a OF 5 PHI] IPPA phrases like the recurring 
chorus of a Greek play. 
a _ 


saat 
wh eo? 
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** ‘Brother Sigmas, and Hon- 
ored Guests: I stand before 
you to-night, even more con- 
scious than my audience of 
my regrettable inadequacy to 
this lofty duty. I feel, as you 
undoubtedly have already felt, 
that I am far too ignorant and inexperienced to be 
entrusted with the honor of addressing you —’ ’’ 

‘“‘H’m! Who wrote all that, I’d like to 
know ?”’ 

** “Therefore, on that account, I have resolved 
to express myself, not in my own naive, un- 
tutored phrases, but in the ripened utterances 
of others, wiser than myself, in the noble 
stanzas, slightly paraphrased, perhaps, to suit 
our modern ears, of poets and singers of the 
days gone by. 

‘* ‘For example, we all recall that gentle lyric: 

“*The boy stood in his wrecked canoe, 
Whence all but he had fled. 
Despair shone in his eyes of blue, 
And lilies wreathed his head.’ ” 
**That’s Cliff’s doing. Just you wait!’’ 
** * And its equally harmonious comrade verse : 









“*My boat had left a tranquil shore, 
A tranquil sea before her. 
But, oh, too strong for human hand, 
That launch went bumping o’er her!’” 

**That is plain fact. No poetry in it.’’ 

** *At this moment you are perchance joining 
with me in wishing that 
‘So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn. 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Neptune blow his wreathéd horn.’ ”’ 

**But that launch didn’t have any horn—not 
even a whistle! If it had had, I’d have got 
out of the way in time.’’ 

‘* “Even my own short life has not been devoid 
of the experiences which are described in these 
tender notes. Only to-day I myself inspired 
the following lyric: 

“*Why weep ye by the tide, fair youth? 

Why weep ye by the tide? 
I’ve up and lost my banquet speech, 
And my straw hat beside.’”’ 

**Angeline, if you read any more of those 

impertinent personalities, I am going home!’’ 





He boldly waded in again | 


John C. swayed between rage and laughter. 
| ‘There are only two more,’’ pleaded Ange- 
line. 

‘**You will agree in heartfelt unison with me 
when I say: 

“*Many a green speech must we see 
Ere the orator finished be. 

‘* “Therefore I shall not detain you longer, 
save to add, as my last farewell to you, this 
| quatrain—the hard-won fruit of my own trag- 
| ical experiences : 

“*A shipwrecked sailor, buried on this coast, 
Bids you set sail. 

Full many a gallant bark, where we were lost, 
Weathered the gale.’” 


She finished in a tumult of applause, in which 
























































































John C. joined irresistibly. And in justice to 
his helpers, it must be added that his speech 
that evening was voted the success of the ban- 
quet, and it was cheered to the echo. 





‘*This sort of thing is hardly scholastic, yet 
it is precisely what I most wanted you to find 
in your college life,’’ said Uncle Jimmy, as he 
and Philippa strolled up and down the garden 
that evening for a half-hour of quiet talk. ‘‘I 
never: doubted that you would make good use 
of your time as a student, but I confess I’m 
more than: gratified to see that your year has 
brought you so much pleasure besides. And it 
is the wholesome sort, that will last as long as 
you live, and the kind that you can always 
pass along. And, Philippa, fun isn’t worth 
having unless you can pass it along to some- 
body else, too.’’ 

“IT know. Hasn’t it been a beautiful year?’’ 
Philippa turned and looked back at Halcyon 
with a happy sigh. ‘‘And now that you say 
1 am to look forward to another year of college, 
I’m almost too glad to believe it can be true. 
Only it makes me feel so selfish, Uncle Jimmy. 
To think of your giving me all these beau- 
tiful years, while you yourself have always 
longed for college, yet you have never attained 
it !’’ 

‘‘But when I see you able to make such good 
use of what I am able to give you, that pays 
me twice over for what I lose.’? Uncle Jimmy 
gave her slim hand a firm little shake. He 
stooped to pat Herodotus, who frisked at his 
heels. His serious voice grew lighter. ‘‘ Higher 
education seems a very good thing for you, at 
least, Phil; and as for this fat rascal here, 
college is evidently his proper atmosphere. It’s 
a good thing that you came to college, if only 
on Herodotus’s account, to take him away frem 
Aunt Lucy’s indulgences—baked beans and 
cream puffs, and all. 

‘‘Tt’s a good thing all round that you came 
to college, Phil. And not just for your own 
sake, either. For others, too. You have no 
idea how the schoolhouse has spruced up since 
Miss Lord gave the school that beautiful collec- 
tion of photographs and casts. They looked so 
out of place against the battered plaster wall 
that the directors went to work and had the 
main room painted and papered. Then they 
decided that the woodwork was regrettably 
shabby, so now they’re doing over the whole 
building. Your Christmas visit was a regular 
powder-train. Then Aunt Lucy says that her 
Ladies’ Aid is still talking of the wonderful 
afternoon that you and the girls gave them. 
And they’re all looking forward to your home- 
coming next week. They want you to give 
them a paper on Renaissance art —’’ 

“O Uncle Jimmy! I can’t! I don’t know 
any more about Renaissance art than Herodotus 
here !’’ 

‘*Yes, you can, Phil.’? Her uncle’s face 
sobered. ‘‘You can surely share a little of your 
pleasure with them, even if you do feel embar- 
rassed and foolish at the ordeal. Then guess 
who has taken over your mission classes, and 


has given them a room in her own house while 
’ 


the mission itself is being repaired ?’’ 

‘*T can’t imagine. Mrs. Rutherford?’’ 

‘*Not a bit of it. Miss Octavia Bennett.’’ 

‘*Miss Octavia! Uncle Jimmy, you’re 
dreaming !’’ 

‘*Yes, Miss Octavia. Don’t you remember 
how you borrowed doughnuts and pie from her 
to piece out your mission party? She came to 
see Aunt Lucy the day after you left, and it 
was almost pathetic to see how interested she 
was in her queer, haughty way. The mere 
existence of the mission had never seemed to 
dawn on her before. But once she had been 
called on to help it out, even with such prosaic 
relief as pound-cake and crullers, she began to 
realize that there was such a thing as a mission 
in Arrow Harbor—and a needy one, too. And 
she has actually stepped out of her barrieade of 
dignity and old mahogany and ancestors, and 
is working with those children, Finnegans and 
all, with heart and soul.’’ 

Philippa listened, amazed. 

**And I haven’t had time to fish the things 
from my trunk that Mrs. Rutherford sent by 
me for the Children’s Hospital. Gingham 
books and stuffed cats, and more knit dolls and 
fuzzy woolen goslings than you could count. 
You see, I had told her how you girls gave 
alternate Sunday afternoons to amusing the sick 
children there, and reading aloud to them, and 
all that. And she asked me uncounted ques- 
tions; she even wanted to know about the hos- 
pital endowment, and what provision there was 
for the very poor, who could pay nothing what- 
ever; and when I told her that the endowment 
didn’t provide for half the children that came 
and needed the hospital work, she stamped her 
cane at me with all her might. I’ve never seen 
her so eager over anything in all my days. 
The last thing she sent word that besides all 
this trumpery that I had already packed, she 
was going to send a further donation to the 
hospital by mail. You see, she’s hungry for a 
share of college, too. No, it wasn’t just you, 
Phil, who went to college. It was all your 
home, It was all your world.’’ 

He broke off suddenly. High voices were 
summoning them from the house. Down the 
long walk toward them came Angeline and 
Janet, ata flying run. Angeline’s cheeks were 
scarlet; she fairly bubbled over in the wild 
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eagerness of her news. Janet, still in her 
serious senior cap and long black gown, was 
pale with excitement; but her eyes were like 
stars, 

“O Philippa, Philippa! You can’t think 
what we have to tell-you!’’ Angeline caught 
Philippa’s shoulders and gave her an ecstatic 
shake. ‘‘And it’s all your doing in one way, 
too. You remember Mrs. Rutherford, your 
dear, delightful old Mrs, Rutherford, who was 
so interested in all our athletic things, and the 
basket-ball, and all —’’ 

‘‘Do I remember Mrs. Rutherford?’’ ex- 
claimed Philippa. ‘‘When I’ve known her all 
my life! Angeline, hurry! Can’t you see I’m 
perishing before your eyes ?’’ 

‘‘Well, the administrative board had a letter 
from her this very morning,’’ Angeline hast- 
ened on. ‘‘And—oh, it’s too pitiful somehow, 
and yet so courageous and so sweet! She says 
that nobody knows better than she does what 
it means to be tied to a body that can’t walk 
and run and do its part. And she has been 
thinking for months that if only she could feel 
that she had saved some other human being 
from a like fate, it would go far to make up 
for her own helplessness: and loneliness. So 
she now offers them fifty thousand dollars— 
think of it, nearly all that she owns !|—to estab- 
lish a children’s ward here, so that poor people 
can bring their children, and know that they 
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will have the best of care, and be cured if it is 
Within human power to help them.’’ 

Philippa could not speak for incredulous 
delight. 

‘“‘And then there’s more yet.’’ Angeline 
dropped Philippa, and caught Janet’s wrist. 
‘*The board were so pleased that they began 
making plans for the new hospital force right 
away. And who do you suppose is their first 
choice as house surgeon? Clifford Pierce! 
Our own Cliff! He is to be sent to Vienna 
right away, for a year’s further training. By 
that time the new ward will be built, and he 
will step right in. You know he has devoted 
nearly all his hospital time to the children, and 
he understands them so well, and they always 
love him dearly. Think of it !’’ 

Philippa looked at the happy group—Ange- 
line’s brimming satisfaction in her friends’ 
assured future; Janet’s flushing radiance, her 
happiness so keen in Clifford’s triumph that it 
told all that Philippa had so often lovingly 
suspected ; then Uncle Jimmy’s eager face, his 
watching eyes of love and pride. Philippa 
heard again his words of the moment before. 
Her own eyes shone through quick mists. 

“Uncle Jimmy was right, Philippa Pops, 
you lucky, undeserving child! It isn’t just 
you, you happy mortal, who has come to col- 
lege,’’ she said to herself. ‘‘It is all your 
Arrow Harbor, all your world, too.’’ 
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“GOD BLESS OUR BOY IN THE CITY.” 





Silas Mace left the store at six o’clock, 
tA he said to himself that he wished he 
might never see the inside of the place 
again. It had all been so different from what 
he had expected. He had entered the employ 
of Freeman & Co., wholesale merchants and 
importers, with strong hopes of rapid advance- 
ment ; for in his preparation for business he had 
had advantages that do not often come in the 
way of a country boy. 

He had, of course, learned all that was to be 
learned in the village school; but besides that, 
Mr. Graham, a neighbor who had retired to a 
farm from business life in the city, had taught 
him bookkeeping; and the minister, who was 
a man of quite remarkable learning, had given 
him lessons in French and German, and even 
in Spanish. 

It was on the strength of these attainments, 
presumably, that Mr. Graham had secured for 
Silas the place in the city with Freeman & Co., 
and Mr. Eccles, the minister, had written of 
them at length in his letter of recommendation. 
But now, after the lapse of three long months, 
he could not see that he was anything more 
than a mere office boy about the establishment, 
and he was still drawing his original salary of 
five dollars a week. 

Mr. Freeman, the head of the firm, had 
apparently never noticed him until that morn- 
ing, and then only to send him out on an 
errand, and upbraid him sharply for being so 
long about it. Evidently there was no future 
for him with Freeman & Co. 

But that was not all. This city life did not 
agree with him. He could not eat the meals 
that were set before him, and he did not sleep 
any too well; and then he kept having those 
strange sinking sensations, especially when he 

















. thought of home—which 
was pretty often. 

The street was full of 
people, chatting and 
laughing on their home- 
ward way; but Silas, 
wrapped in his unhappy 
thoughts, walked along 
scarcely conscious of the 
sights and sounds about 
him. Suddenly an odor, 
wafted to him on the 
evening breeze, did-at- 
tract his attention, but 
only to fill him with a 
great longing. It was 
the smell of frying 
doughnuts from a near- 
by eating-house. 

It was not that Silas 
desired those particular 
doughnuts, nor was it 
merely the thought of 
those that his mother 
used to make, that now 
brought the tears to his 
eyes. 

But a picture had 
risen before him of a 
low - posted kitchen in 
an old farmhouse, with 
his mother at the bread- 
board, rolling and cut- 
ting the sweetened 
dough, and his father 
sitting on the wood-box, 
and the boy standing 
by, watching with fond 
anticipation the twisted 
cakes browning and siz- 
zling in the kettle on 
the stove. A man carrying a valise brushed 
past him, hurrying toward the railroad-station. 

‘*He’s going to take the six-fifteen train east,’’ 
thought Silas. All at once his head seemed to 
be swimming and his knees trembled. ‘‘Now 
I know I’m going to be sick,’’ he thought, 
‘and the best thing for me is to start for home.’’ 

Acting on this decision, he quickly overtook 
and passed the man with the valise ; and when, 
five minutes later, the east-bound train pulled 
out from the station, Silas was on board, with 
a ticket for Woodville in his hand. 

His ticket had cost him nearly half of his 
available funds, but his board-bill had been 
paid a week in advance, in accordance with the 
rules of the house. He would write to his 
roommate to send his trunk by express to 
Woodville. He would also write to Freeman & 
Co., explaining his absence. There was, of 
course, a half-week’s salary due him, but never 
mind that. He was sure of one thing—he 
would never go back. 

His health seemed to improve and his spirits 
rose as the train sped along, but when he 
finally reached Woodville he made his exit, 
quite inconspicuously, from the end of the rear 
car. There might be people on the platform 
whom he would not care to meet. 

Avoiding the main street, he was soon on a 
well-known road leading out of the village, and 
a brisk walk of fifteen minutes brought him 
home. 

There was no light streaming from the 
window to greet him, and as he turned into the 
yard the old house seemed to loom up forbid- 
dingly, as if frowning on his unexpected return. 

“Oh, it’s Wednesday night,’’ he remembered. 
‘*The family have gone to meeting.’’ 

But he knew of a back window that had 
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proved accommodating in the past, and he was 
soon within the kitchen, where he lighted 
the kerosene-lamp that he had felt for on the 
table. Then he passed on into the little sitting- 
room. 

Lamp in hand, he walked about the room, 
carefully noting all the well-remembered objects 
that absence had endeared to him. Everything 
was just as it had been on that eventful morn- 
ing when he had gone forth to seek his fortune. 
Oh, no, here was one change. On the mantel- 
piece, below the familiar sentence, ‘‘God Bless 
Our Home,’’ there stood, in a smart little 
frame of gilt that he had never seen before, his 
own picture, taken at the time of his gradua- 
tion from the village school. And examining it 
closely, he found written under it, in his 
mother’s unsteady hand, the simple prayer, 
‘*God bless our boy in the city.’’ 

He was touched by this evidence of love and 
pride, but he did not feel quite comfortable as 
he looked at it. ‘‘I guess that might as well 
be put out of sight now,’’ he reflected. 

On the table lay an old book which his father 
was fond of poring over, but which Sifas had 
hardly ever looked into. It was originally an 
account-book, but it had served the elder Silas 
Mace as a diary when he was a soldier in the 
Union army. 

The boy picked it up now. It was written 

for the most part in lead-pencil, and some of it 
was hardly legible. It told briefly of marches 
and battles, and the happenings of camp life, 
with sometimes long intervals between the 
dates. 
It all seemed far away and unreal to Silas. 
He was about to lay the book upon the table 
when a word or two in one of the entries 
caught his eye, and he read it through: 

March 25. Today is my birthday. 18 years old 
and a good ways from home. There is nothing 
much to write about except two of the boys from 
Company A deserted last night. I’m sorry for 


them whether they get caught or not. I would 
full as lieve be shot as be ashamed all my life. 


Silas felt his cheeks burn as he shut the book. 
Eighteen years old! Just a boy! He could 
riot remember that he had ever imagined his 
father before as other than worn and bent and 
gray. Then like a flash his father’s parting 
words came to him: 

**Tt almost seems, son, as if you were starting 
off to war, same as I did forty odd years ago. 
It’s pretty hard for mother and me, but we 
want you to go. It is for the best, and we are 
going to bear it cheerfully and look ahead. I 


know that you will be a good boy and stick to- 


your work, and I expect that we are going to be 
mighty proud of you one of these days.’’ 

And now he had given up the battle and had 
come skulking home—a deserter! Not much to 
be proud of in that. He knew that he should 
hear no word of blame. But he had already 
received his rebuke from that boy of long ago, 
writing in a dreary tent so far from home and 
friends. 

**Yes, I am ashamed,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘and 
I always shall be unless —’’ 

The night express would go through at about 
ten o’clock. It would not stop at Woodville, 
but it would at Bloomfield, seven miles below. 
Instantly his resolution was taken; and after 
carefully looking round to see that he was leav- 
ing no traces of his presence, he blew out the 
light, and jumping from the back window, 
started on his tramp to Bloomfield. 

The road was rough from recent rains and 
the night was dark. But although Silas felt 
his feet growing heavy beneath him as he 
plodded along, his heart, strangely enough, was 
lighter than it had been for many a day. 

He recalled the story that his father liked to 
tell of General Sheridan’s turning the tide of 
retreat by the ringing call, ‘‘Come on, boys! 
We’re going back!’’ Well, he had been on a 
retreat himself, but he was going back now. 

‘And I am going to see it through!’’ he 
declared aloud. ‘‘What’s more, I’m going to 
like my job. I’ll promote myself to-morrow. 
I’ll earn fifteen dollars a week, even if I get 
only five.’’ 

He reached the station with barely time to 
buy his ticket and scramble aboard the moving 
train. The car that he entered was well filled 
with passengers, but some one near the farther 
end beckoned an invitation to share his seat. 
Silas was glad enough to accept, and he was 
soon sitting beside a substantial-looking elderly 
man, who proved to be a very sociable travelling 
companion. 

It developed that the man’s name was 
Runnells,—‘‘Cap’n Runnells, they call me at 
home,’’ he said,—that he had a large general 
store at Greenhill, and was now on one of his 
occasional trips to the city for the purpose of 
“stocking up.” 

Naturally enough, too, Silas in his turn men- 
tioned his own name and occupation. The 
name at once caught the captain’s attention. 

*‘Silas Mace, did you say? Why, I know a 
Silas Mace! Served two years with me in the 
war—Company B, 14th Regiment. Wonder 
if you’re his son? Thought so. Your face 
looked kind of familiar to me at first. Well, 
let me tell you, your father was one of the 
best soldiers I ever saw—one of the kind that 
never shirked and never whined. I don’t see 
him very often nowadays. Kind of feeble, 
isn’t he? Well, you look rugged enough, and 


if you’ve got his grit you ought to succeed. 
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Let’s see—what concern did you say you were 
with ?”’ 

‘‘Freeman & Co.,”’ ” answered Silas. 
haps you buy there.’ 

“‘Well, no, I never have. Fact is,’’ he added, 
half-apologetically, ‘ ‘you have the reputation 
of being a little mite high.’’ 

Somehow that word ‘‘you’’ had a very agree- 
able sound for Silas. It seemed to give him a 
standing in the business, and he at once 
accepted the responsibility. 

“Why, captain,’”’ he said, ‘‘I think that if 
you would give us a trial you would find that 
we sell as cheap as any concern in the city, 
quality considered. I really wish that you 
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would call around and see us to-morrow morn- | peculiar kind of joy known only to the business | to Europe, and in the fleeces there are certain 
ing. For one thing, I’d like to have you see a | man who has just made a successful stroke. 


new brand of coffee that we have just got in. | 


We imported it ourselves, and nobody else 
handles it; and we think it is going to bea 
winner. It won’t cost you anything to look us 
over, at any rate.’’ 

‘*Well, 1 don’t know but I will. I’d like to 
help you out a little on your father’s account, 
provided, of course, that I can trade to advan- 
tage. If I should conclude to buy,’’ he added, 
complacently, ‘‘I guess I shouldn’t need any 
references. I pay spot cash, and I expect to 
be considered accordingly.’’ 





And Silas, hearing this, felt a taste of the 


V. THE FARMER’S SEED SUPPLY. 


As Silas, after parting with his friend at the 
| station that night, walked along the almost 
deserted street toward his boarding-place, he 
whistled a gay little tune. He even went out 
of his way somewhat to pass by the store. It 
was still standing, just as he had left it. He 


a cash customer there in the morning. 

It was after midnight when he finally 
stretched himself in his bed. It had been a 
long evening. He was tired and footsore and 
hungry, and he had only ten cents left in his 
pocketbook, but his homesickness was cured. 





By BEVERLY T. GALLOWAY, Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture. 





S I write this, the corn-crop, one of the 
tA greatest factors in our national prosper- 
ity, is being garnered. From all over 
the land gold and silver ears are pouring in 
from the fields, soon to find their way, in one 
form or another, to the markets of the world. 
Such is the fabulous value of this crop that the 
mind can hardly grasp the figures. It would 
take one hundred and nineteen thousand trains 
of thirty cars each to haul the crop, and one 
hundred and five car-loads of gold to pay for it. 

While the farmer is gathering the crop, he 
must be considering how and in what way to 
make the next one larger and better. The hus- 
bandman from the beginning of time has known 
that he cannot produce a crop without seed. 
It is only within recent years, however, that 
he has learned the vital importance of the seed. 

One bushel of corn will plant about five acres 
of land. Upon this basis the farmer will need 
to put away about twenty million bushels of 
seed for the next year’s crop. 

Recognizing the vast interests involved in this 
crop, the national and state governments, 
societies of various kinds, and other organiza- 
tions are striving to educate the farmer in the 
matter of good seed. Only recently there was 
held in one of our largest cities a great corn 
exposition, at which thirty-two thousand five 
hundred dollars in premiums were given, and 
where corn was on exhibition from many states. 
Single ears of corn sold as high as two hundred 
and fifty dollars. In fact, the interest in this 
field is approximating that which has been felt 
for some time in the field of animal husbandry, 
where prize animals are so highly appreciated. 











How to Get the Best Corn. 


HE government is endeavoring to teach 
tT the farmer that it is not always :the 
showiest and most perfect ears that 
are the best so far as productiveness is con- 
cerned. What the farmer wants is corn with 
the inherent ability to reproduce itself. To 
bring this about, systems of breeding have been 
established which are so simple that almost any 
farmer can follow them. 

One system consists in planting individual 
ears of corn which are known to have the 
inherent ability to reproduce themselves and 
have other good characteristics as well. The 
product of this particular ear is watched, and if 
it is greater than another ear planted alongside, 
the product from the very best ear is saved. 

The next year the product from a single ear 
will plant a number of acres, and again the 
best ear is selected. This process continued 
from year to year is constantly building up a 
type of corn that will produce 
high yields and at the same time 
be adapted to the local conditions 
of the farm and the farmer. 

To emphasize, illustrate and 
demonstrate the value of this 
work, the national Department of 
\griculture, as well as a great 
inany states, have breeding-plats 
~vattered in the best corn-growing 
sections on the farms of trust- 
vorthy men, who, it is known, 
will be careful in following the 
lirections given them. 

By work of this kind the yield 
ff corn in a certain locality has 
heen increased from ten to fifteen, and as high as 
‘wenty-five, bushels per acre in four or five years, 
ul other conditions remaining the same. That 
is, corn which has been selected and bred as 
outlined above, planted alongside the ordinary 
field crop on the same kind of soil and under 
the same conditions, will yield from twenty to 
twenty-five bushels more to the acre. Special 
srowers have become interested in this matter, 
and are now producing what is called **nedi- 
greed’? corn, selling this at advanced prices, 
with a guarantee of high yielding quality. 

The value of the seed, ont ever, is not all in 
the mere growing of it. Great care must be 
exercised in handling it after it is produced. 
Investigations by the Department of Agri- 
culture have demonstrated that the vitality of 














THE SEED 


the corn is an exceedingly important matter so 
far as productiveness is concerned. Strange 
to say, farmers have paid very little attention to 
this important matter, going ahead each year 
planting corn that may appear to be good, yet 
perhaps lacking in the strong vitality necessary 
to insure a good stand. From careful investi- 
gations it has been shown that fully twenty 
per cent. of the corn first planted fails to grow 
on account of low vitality; that is, of the 
twenty million bushels of seed that will be 
saved and planted next year, fully four million 
bushels will fail to grow. 

In order that the farmer may have a just 
appreciation of this important matter, dem- 
onstrations have been made to show the 
value of planting seed of good vitality only. 
The farmer is taught first to select the ears 
that he considers of the best quality for plant- 
ing; then, early in the spring or during the 
winter, when work is slack, either he or his 
boys or girls may test these ears for vitality. 
To do this, five or six grains are taken from 
each ear and placed in a damp atmosphere, 
where they will have every opportunity to 
germinate. 

If they all germinate, that particular ear 
is saved for seed. If one or more of the . 
grains fail to germinate, it indicates that 
the ear is weak in vitality, and it is cast 
aside. If this simple plan were followed 
throughout the entire country for a larger 
portion of the corn planted, it would un- 
doubtedly add to the wealth of the country 
several millions of dollars. 

While corn lends itself particularly to 
improvement at the hands of the farmer, 
the principles involved in the handling of 
its seed-supply. will hold for the other 
important cereals, such as wheat, oats, rye and 
barley. In the case of all these seeds the farmer 
is concerned first with’ the question of the 
adaptability of the particular variety to his soil 
and climate. - Thanks to the work of the state 
experiment stations and the information secured 
from the best farmers,:and then published, this 
part of the work is not difficult. 

Next is the purity of the seed; that is, its 
freedom from dirt, seeds of bad weeds, and so 
forth. Of prime importance, however, is vital- 


every year in this country from overlooking this 
simple factor in cereal production. 


seed ; how to care for it after it is selected; how 
the boys and girls, with a box of moist sand or 
two dinner-plates and a piece of ordinary blot- 








CORN USED ANNUALLY IN THE UNITED STATES .WOULD MAKE 
A CUBE ALMOST THE HEIGHT OF THE CAPITOL 


how, finally, the light and chaffy seed may all 
be eliminated, and only the heavier kernels 
planted. 

Mathematicians, chemists and others have on 
various occasions and on theoretical grounds 
estimated the time at no distant day when we 
shall be unable to produce sufficient wheat to 
supply us with bread. In these estimates, 
however, the possibilities of increasing the 
production lying within the control of the 
farmer himself have not been considered. 

We are producing now three-quarters of a 
billion bushels of wheat, and there is not the 
slightest doubt that the quantity could be 
doubled without bringing into cultivation 
another acre. This in time will be accom- 





ity, for if the seed will not grow, all the farm- | 
er’s efforts are lost. Millions of dollars are lost | 


Farmers are being taught how to select their 


ting-paper, may determine its vitality; and | 


plished by the farmer through strict attention | 


|to principles being discovered and practises 
| being recommended by those striving for the 
upbuilding of agriculture. 

While the farmer has within his power the 
control of many factors involved in the pro- 
duction of good seed corn, wheat, oats and 
other cereals, he is not so fortunate in the 
matter of the seeds for his forage crops. These 
are only inferior in importance to the great 
cereals, for our forage crops mean nearly seven 
hundred million dollars a year to us. 

As a rule, the farmer does not and cannot 
well grow his own forage-crop seed, such as 
clover, alfalfa, and various true grasses. Such 








THE CORN-CROP OF THE UNITED STATES, IF LOADED 
INTO FREIGHT-CARS, WOULD FORM A TRAIN WHICH 


WOULD MORE THAN ENCIRCLE THE WORLD. 


is the demand for some of these seeds, particu- 
larly clover and alfalfa, that we must import 
large quantities of them, and in doing so we 
are at the merey of unscrupulous men in the 
matter of adulterations and cheap seed. 


Why Seed Laws are Desirable. 





EARLY all foreign countries have very 
IN rigid laws in the matter of seed exam- 
ination. This country does not have 
such general laws, although some of the states 
have them. From the fact that forage-crop 
seed abroad must be rigidly tested and examined 
before it is allowed to be sold, and that we 
have no restrictions, the United States is toa 
| certain extent a dumping-ground for cheap 
| grades of seed. It is regrettable that for the 
mere sake of gain men will stoop to the adul- 
teration of the foods which must go for the 
maintenance of life. It is also 
regrettable that men without 
conscience will stoop to the adul- 
teration of seed for the sake of 
gaining a few dollars. The 
farmer who comes into pos- 
session of such seed innocently 
plants it, thereby jeopardizing 
not only his profit, but his very 
livelihood. 

In 1906, for instance, there 
were imported into this country 
three hundred and _ forty -five 
thousand pounds of Canadian | 
blue-grass seed and twenty-two 
thousand pounds of yellow trefoil 
seed, both of which are used almost entirely 
for the purpose of adulteration. 

The Canadian blue-grass seed is mixed with 
the seed of Kentucky blue-grass in order to 
cheapen it. The yellow trefoil seed, a practi- 
cally worthless weed, is mixed with clover and 
alfalfa seed, which it closely resembles. Good 
Kentucky blue-grass seed should sell for about 
fifteen cents a pound; Canadian blue-grass seed 
is worth about five cents. 
sells for about fifteen cents a pound, while the 
| yellow trefoil seed is worth from four to five 
cents. 

It is not unusual to find in the market con- 
siderable quantities of a kind of clover seed 
which is the refuse from the cleaning of wool. 
Wool is shipped from South American countries 

















did not hate it any more; he hoped to introduce | 


Good alfalfa seed | 


| kinds of weedy clover seeds that are used for 
the purpose of adulteration. In the cleaning of 
| the wool these seeds are removed, and are prac 
tically worthless products except for the pur- 
poses mentioned. It is known that the seed 
comes from the wool, for small pieces of steel 
from the carding-machines are found associated 
with the seed. 

The unscrupulous handler of seed is not 
| wholly to blame for this effort to defraud the 
people. Unquestionably there isa large demand 
on the part of the farmers themselves for cheap 
seed, they not recognizing the vital fact that a 
cheap seed is often the most expensive of all 

seed. A few cents’ difference in the price 
of a forage-crop seed often leads the farmer 
to buy low-grade material at the expense of 
vitality and yield. 

Aside from the seeds mixed with the 
various forage crops for the purpose of 
adulteration, there are many others found 
associated with these crops which are 
exceedingly objectionable, for the reason 
that they introduce pestiferous weeds. <A 
great many of the most common weeds that 
now harass the farmers of this country 
were introduced in this way. 


The Adulteration of Seed. 


NE of the most serious of these weed 
30 pests found in clover and exceedingly 
difficult to remove is dodder. This 
plant is a parasite on the clover; not able to 
get its food from the soil, it must destroy the 














clover in order to sustain itself. The seed is 


about the same size as that of clover and about 
the same weight, hence the difficulty of remoy- 
ing it. Some years this seed is particularly 
abundant, resulting always in great destruction 
to the clover-crop the following season. 

One of the most objectionable forms of 
foisting bad seeds on the farmer is to mix 
old seed of low vitality with new seed: 
another is the mixing of high-grade seed 
with screenings. Enormous quantities of 
screenings are shipped into this country 
every year for the purpose of mixing with 
good or fairly good seed. 

There is a gradually growing demand, 
however, for light upon all these matters, 
and the time is coming when the seed of all 
farm crops will be sold on a certified state- 
ment of its purity and vitality. The farmer 
will then see and know what he is getting, 
just as he knows now what he is securing 
when he buys an article of food which 
under the pure-food law must have its con 
stituents plainly indicated. 

With the increasing diversification of 
crops and more intensive cultivation, the 
demand is growing for forage-plant seeds 
to meet certain special needs. Thus there 
is a new type of agriculture developing 
in the West known as dry-land farming. 
Dry-land crops are grown in these sections, 
and special seed is used. In order to meet the 
requirements of these dry-land regions, the 
matter of adaptation must receive particular 
attention, and crops which have been acclimated 
and become more or less adapted to the unusual 
conditions found are essential and necessary. 

In the growing of all our forage-crop seed 
certain regions have become noted for the high 
character of their product. Thus there are 
certain small sections of Kentucky, Missouri 
and Iowa celebrated for the Kentucky blue- 
grass seed produced. Red-clover seed is grown 
quite generally in all the Northern States, but 
the chief source of supply is the Ohio valley. 
Alfalfa seed is grown mostly in the far West, 
Kansas and Nebraska producing large quan- 
tities. Millets, sorghums and other important 
grasses have their respective regions where most 
of the seeds are grown. 


Looking for Better Cotton. 





EXT to corn, cotton is one of the most 
oN important crops to the entire country. 
It is valuable and important chiefly 
because it is essentially a money crop, bringing 
into the South ready cash for all classes of 
business. The value of the cotton-crop from 
season to season will run between five hundred 
and seven hundred million dollars—a vast in- 
come when the territory involved is considered. 

There has been no general awakening in the 
matter of producing high-grade cottonseed such 
| as has occurred in connection with the produc- 
| tion of corn. Here and there throughout the 
| South, however, are individual farmers who 
| have been for years making a special effort to 
improve their types of cotton. These men have 
been quite successful, and have developed for 
their own use and for dissemination among 
| their neighbors cottonseed very much superior 
| to that ordinarily used. 

This crop is grown over such a wide extent 
of territory, and the soil and climatic conditions 
are so varied, that many sorts will have to be 
produced in order to meet the requirements for 
the highest production. 

The national Department of Agriculture and 
the state agricultural departments and stations 
are endeavoring to educate the cotton-growers 
in the matter of improving their types of cotton 
by seed selection similar to that outlined for the 
production of high-grade corn. Cotton is more 




































































































amenable to improvement than almost any other 
crop. By a few years of judicious selection the 
yield can be not only increased, but the length, 
strength and general quality of the fiber can be 
greatly improved. 

Cotton is produced in many other parts of the 
world, but America stands, and will in all 
probability continue to stand, preéminent in 
growing this great crop. 

To meet the increasing demands for the fiber, 
however, it is highly essential that the knowl- 
edge gained through scientific investigation be 
applied in the matter of seed improvement. 
When it is known that here and there through- 
out the Southern States there are farmers who 
are putting into practise the recommendations 
which have been made by the Department of 
Agriculture, and who, as a result, are doubling 
their output, the possibilities become apparent. 

The work toward improved methods of secur- 
ing and handling seed-cotton must of necessity 
proceed at first along very simple lines. When 
it is demonstrated that, taking any given quan- 
tity of seed, the heavier will, other things being 
equal, always yield more cotton than the lighter, 
the problem resolves itself at once into the 
simple one of enabling the farmer to separate 
his seed so that the light ones may be rejected 
and the heavier ones planted. A simple device, 
producing a blast of air, accomplishes this, 
and the planter is thereby enabled to increase 
his yield as much as ten per cent. with no 
additional cost, except the very small one of the 
labor required in separating the seed. 


Seed for the Garden. 





seed production that from its nature has 
developed along special lines. This is 
the production of high-grade vegetable and 
flower-seed. 

From small beginnings the work of growing 
the enormous quantities of seed of this kind 
demanded by the farmer and the owner of 
gardens, large and small, has grown into 
enormous proportions. There are probably no 
less than one hundred thousand acres devoted 
to the growing of peas for seed, and from fifty 
thousand to seventy-five thousand acres devoted 
to the growing of beans for seed. Cabbage, 
which is preéminently the poor man’s crop, 
requires large quantities of seed. It is said that 
as many as two hundred and fifty car-loads of 
this seed have been shipped from one small 
town, from which it eventually finds its way 
into almost every hamlet of the United States. 

The production of vegetable seed in large 
quantities is confined to comparatively few 
localities, where conditions of soil and climate 
particularly adapted to the work have been 
found. Michigan is one of the largest producers 
of seed of this kind, while California is also a 
heavy grower. In California farms of hundreds 
and sometimes thousands of acres are devoted 
exclusively to the production of seed, while in 
other sections the growing of these crops is an 
incident to the production of other things. 

Much care must be exercised in the matter of 
maintaining the purity of the stock of vegetable 
seed, and to accomplish this the crops are 
grown under contract conditions, which must 
be strictly followed in order to secure a product 
of the highest grade. It is only within recent 
years that the United States has come to the 
front in the matter of growing flower-seed. 
California produces large quantities of certain 
kinds of flower-seed, such as sweet peas, 
petunias, and so forth. We still import a good 
deal of seed of this kind, but we are rapidly 
coming to the point where we can supply most 
of our own demands. 

As a very special matter in connection with 
the farmer’s seed supply may be mentioned the 
production of sugar-beet seed. The national 
Department of Agriculture is endeavoring to 
encourage farmers in sugar-beet production to 
the end of supplying our own needs for sugar. 
We consume approximately three million tons 
of sugar annually, less than one-sixth of which 
we get from sugar-beets. 

In order to compete with cane, the sugar-beet 
farmer must constantly be working toward 
cheaper production and increase in sugar con- 
tent of the beet and in tonnage or yield per 
acre. Up to a few years ago practically all 
our sugar-beet seed was imported, and as a 
nation, therefore, we were dependent upon 
other countries for our supply of a very vital 
thing in the production of sugar; namely, the 
seed. The Department of Agriculture has 
shown that we can produce our own seed of 
high quality, and considerable quantities are 
now being put on the market. 

Now for the special feature with reference to 
this seed. A beet-seed, as ordinarily found, 
contains several germs, and when it is planted 
from four to six seedlings arise therefrom. This 
makes the cost of thinning the beet after it is 
planted considerable. It was conceived by our 
scientific investigators that a beet-seed might 
be produced which would give only one seedling, 
thus in a measure eliminating the cost of thin- 
ning, and thereby reducing the cost of produ- 
cing sugar. Work has now been under way for 
several years to this end. 

At first only one seed with a single germ in 
many thousands could be found. By constantly 
planting seeds of this kind, and saving only 
those that produced one germ, we now have a 


ST HERE is now to be considered a kind of 




















strain of beets which gives us from fifty to sixty 
per cent. of single germ-seed. At the same 
time the sugar content of the beets from these 
seeds has been greatly increased. 

The average production of sugar from the 
beets planted in this country is about thirteen 
per cent. 


will give as high as twenty-three per cent. of 
sugar. For every increase of but one per cent. 
in the sugar content of the beet we would have 
a net increase in beet sugar of some fifty-three 
million pounds. Verily there is yet much to 
know and to do in the matter of the farmer’s 


We have produced many beets that | seed supply. 
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N spite of keen anxiety, Carteret slept 
¥ | heavily that night. Waking early, he 
called one of the smelters, unemployed 
since the closing of the works, and told him to 
go at once to the lumber-camp, making his 
way across the blockade on the trail by some 
means, and keeping watch as he went for any 
signs of Frank. 

The man hurried away to saddle a horse, 
and Carteret glanced at his watch. ‘‘Plenty 
of time before breakfast,’? he thought. ‘‘I’ll 
see how they’re getting on at the hospital.’’ 

Three or four inches of damp new-fallen 
snow covered the ground, making walking 
difficult. As the superintendent drew near to 
the hospital, he heard sounds indicative of 
wrath and distress. Clouds of smoke were 
pouring from the door and window of the 
lean-to kitchen. Just outside, Sam Wah was 
standing, rubbing his eyes and coughing. 
‘*Hello, Sam! What’s up?’’ Mr. Carteret 











asked. ‘‘House afire?’’ 

**Stove!’’? the Chinaman exploded. ‘‘Stove, 
he smokee—fire no burn !’” 

‘*Tt’s the draft,’’? Carteret said. ‘‘Turn the 


draft —the damper, you 
know. The stove worked 
all right yesterday.’’ 

‘“Diaft! Dlaft go up, 
dlaft go down, stove 
smokee like —*’ 

There was a swish of 
blue gingham skirts round 
the corner of the cabin, and 
Esther Doane appeared on 
the scene, having wisely 
made her exit through the 
front door rather than 
through the impenetrable 
regions of the kitchen. 

**Stop it, Sam,’’ she 
said, laughing. ‘‘ Just 
climb on the roof and run 
this broom-handle down 
that pipe. It’s choked 
with snow.”’ 

The cook obeyed her 
readily, working over the 
protruding stovepipe, 
which served as a chim- 
ney, until the fire began to 
crackle merrily and the 
kitchen gradually cleared 
of smoke. 

‘*How did you get 
through the night?’’ Car- 
teret asked, going into the 
house with Esther. 

** Beautifully ! We all 
had several hours of 
sleep.’’ 

**You could sleep, with 
all these lives depending 
on you?’’ 

‘‘Of course. Where 
would they be if I didn’t keep up my strength? 
Besides, they didn’t depend on me altogether. 
The doctor and I took turns watching; and 
because I couldn’t be in both rooms at once, I 
gave each of the patients a tin basin and a 
spoon to beat it with, if they needed me.’’ 

Carteret glanced at the impromptu call-bells, 
lying upon the pine boxes which served as tables 
beside each bed. A smile stole over his face. 

‘*How are you this morning, Mrs. Prescott ?’’ 
he asked that lady, who sat propped up in her 
bunk, gazing out of the window. She sniffed 
indignantly. 

‘*Nobody need worry about me,’ she said. 
**T hope I’m trained to endure hardship. It’s 
these other people I’m thinking of — some of 
them nigh to death, in a place like this! Look 
at that floor! Look at those walls !’’ 

“It’s pretty rough, isn’t it?’’ the doctor 
agreed, emerging from another room. ‘‘We’ll 
have to clean up to-day. Jennings poured 
some water on the floor yesterday and swept 
it off, but it wasn’t much of an improvement.’’ 

“One doctor and one nurse,’’ Mrs. Prescott 
went on. ‘‘No chlorids, and no linen-closets, 
and no formaldehyde! A swearing, heathen 
Chinaman in the kitchen !’’ 

“*T suppose we can’t buy the ordinary disin- 
fectants in Alder,’’ Miss Doane said. ‘‘Perhaps 
we can send away for them. But you have 
concentrated lye, haven’t you?’’ 

‘*Plenty of it,’’ the superintendent answered. 
“*T can answer for that, since I caught Sam 
Wah pouring it on my best shirts when he 
washed them. I’ll send some up, and you can 
scrub out these floors, Miss Doane, and — 

The nurse laughed. ‘‘Do you expect your 
head nurse to do that?’’ she said. ‘‘Sam Wah 
has his hands full in the kitchen, too. No, Mr. 


Carteret, you’re going to give me a detail of | to be moved to Grandma Hooper’s in the course | 











men—some of those that have no work now; 
two at least. And bed-linen—sheeting in the 
piece, if you can’t do any better. And dishes 
—glasses, especially. I’ve been giving medicine 
from one cracked teacup. And several hundred 
clean old newspapers. ’’ 

Carteret quailed before the small general in 
blue gingham. 

‘*Tt shall be as you say,’’ heanswered. ‘‘I’ll 
have the men and the supplies here at once. 
The whole company store is at your disposal. 
I’m glad Mrs. Prescott is able to advise you.’’ 

‘One word more,’’ Esther said, going with 
him to the door. ‘‘The rescuing party brought 
in two more of the injured about two hours 
ago. We need more bandages.’’ 

‘‘That is work that Grandma Hooper can 
do,—the doctor won’t let her come near the 
hospital since he saw how helpless she was 
when her son had typhoid last spring,—but she 
told me yesterday that she would make bandages 
and bake bread for you. Mrs. Allerdyce can 
help, too. Here she is coming now.’’ 

The engineer’s wife was hurrying up the 
road with a basket upon her arm. ‘‘Some bits 
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“ BRING HIM THIS WAY, BOYS.” 


of home cooking,’’ she explained. 
a little better than Sam Wah’s.’’ 

She listened to Carteret’s explanation of con- 
ditions at the hospital, and responded quickly : 

‘I’m so sorry for Mrs. Prescott’s accident! 
Won’t it be possible to get another nurse?’’ 

**Not from our hospital,’’ Esther said. ‘‘And 
the doctor has very little confidence in any 
others that are near enough. We shall do very 
well, with a little help—but this is perhaps our 
busiest day.’’ 

**T’ll go back with Mr. Carteret at once,’’ 
Mrs. Allerdyce answered. 

‘*Tt’s more than unfortunate about that acci- 
dent,’’ the superintendent said, as they walked 
away. ‘‘Why couldn’t it have been Miss 
Doane that was hurt, if one of them had to be? 
Mrs. Prescott is an experienced nurse, but this 
one is a child.’’ 

Mrs. Allerdyce laughed. ‘‘I can’t agree with 
you,’’ she said. ‘‘Miss Doane is an extremely 
capable young woman, if I can read character 
at all. I think she will make a success of the 
hospital.’’ 

‘*We’ll try to hope for the best,’’ Carteret 
answered, ‘‘I’ll surrender the office to you, 
Mrs. Allerdyce. Get anything you need from 
the store. The inside room will be quieter.’’ 

The day wore on without further excitement. 
One cabin still remained to be excavated from 
the drifts. Only one man was supposed to be 
buried in it. The injured in the hospital, so 
far, were three women, the boy Harry, his 
father, and the miner, Hoffman. The three 
who had been killed by the slide were all men. 
Half a dozen others had escaped uninjured, or 
with minor injuries which could be cared for 
in the homes of their friends. 

One of the women now in the hospital hoped 
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of a few days ; but even this arrangement would 
leave a heavy burden on Esther’s hands. 

Carteret went up to the hospital again late 
in the afternoon, at a summons from the doctor. 

A group of men returning from the drift passed 
him as he went up the street. 

‘*Reached Wilson’s cabin yet?’’ he asked. 

**Yes, sir, we’ve struck the north end of it,’’ 
one of the men answered. ‘‘It’s been turned 
round and stove in, and carried a piece by the 
slide, but some one’s alive inside.’’ 

The Italian, Antonio, walking with the men, 
suddenly stepped forward and shook his clenched 
fist at Carteret, muttering some unintelligible 
threat. The men pulled him back, laughing. 
He was a well-known character in the camp, 
of better birth and education than the charcoal- 
burners. He had been regarded for years as a 
harmless, half-crazed ‘‘crank.’’ He had devel- 
oped increasing moroseness within the last few 
months, but the men still regarded him as an 
amusing oddity. 

**T don’t know that it is safe for- him to be 
at large,’’ Carteret thought, going on to the 
hospital. ‘‘Still, he doesn’t seem dangerous.’’ 

He scarcely recognized the place as he stepped 
inside. Floors and windows had been scrubbed 
to spotless purity ; the stove in the front room, 
once red with rust, now shone like black glass. 
The walls had been papered with newspapers ; 
three or four geraniums bloomed in the windows. 

‘*Where did they come from?’’ Carteret .de- 
manded. 

‘*From Mrs. Brown’s kitchen,’’ Esther re- 
plied. ‘‘They were dug out from under ten 
feet of snow this morning. ‘You’ll get well a 
week sooner for having them here, won’t you, 
Mrs. Brown?’’ 

‘*T reckon I shall,’’ the old woman answered. 
‘Those posies were like babies to me. I’d just 
shut ’em in the cupboard 
to keep ’em from freezing 
overnight, and I thought 
of ’em the first thing when 
the slide struck the house.” 

Carteret went on into 
the kitchen, where Sam 
Wah was preparing sup- 
per. “You like it here, 
Sam ?’’. he asked. ‘‘Nice 
hospital ?”’ 

‘*Nicee missee,’? Sam 
replied, grinning. 

Esther came into the 
room just then, and sug- 
gested some change in the 
dish he was preparing. 
He obeyed her with a still 
more expansive grin. 

**You’ve worked a mir- 
acle on that boy, Miss 
Doane,’’ Carteret said, 
going back with her into 
the other room. ‘“ His 
usual program when any 
one corrects him is to 
throw the article in ques- 
tion across the room, and 
express his feelings in 
vigorous language — the 
more vigorous if he hap- 
pens to be in the presence 
of ladies.’’ 

“Oh, I didn’t expect 
any trouble with Sam 
Wah,’’ Esther said, se- 
renely. 

The boy, Harry, was 
sitting up in his bunk, 
propped up with coats,— 
pillows being-at a premium,—and spinning a 
top, constructed from a spool, in the safe circuit 
of a tin basin. 

‘*So you can make children’s toys, too?’’ 
Carteret asked. 

‘‘T didn’t make that top,’’ the nurse answered. 
‘“*T gave Harry a knife and a spool, and showed 
him how to make it.’’ 

‘*How has the day gone? Any trouble?’’ 

‘Nothing insurmountable. Our operation 
went off very well, considering that we had to 
piece out the operating-table with a packing- 
box. Six-foot people like Mr. Hoffman ought 
to have operating-tables specially constructed 
for them in hospitals like this.’’ 

‘*Poor Hoffman! How is he?’’ 

Carteret crossed the room to the bunk where 
Hoffman lay, and clasped one of the great 
nerveless hands spread on the gray blanket. 

‘*How are you, Hoffman?’’ hesaid. ‘‘Pretty 
comfortable, considering ?’’ 

**Best place I’ve struck since I can remem- 
ber,’? Hoffman answered. He spoke with 
difficulty, and his breathing was labored, but 
a great contentment shone on his rugged face. 
‘*T’ll take a snowslide every year, regular, if it 
winds up in a picnic like this.’’ 

‘**Me, too,’’ came like an echo from Harry’s 
father, in the next cot. 

‘*O Carteret !’? The doctor entered the room. 
**Glad you’re here. I sent for you—something I 
want totell you. Come along into the kitchen.’’ 

Carteret followed him out into the lean-to. 

‘‘Heard from Frank ?’’ the doctor asked. 

**Not a word. Sent Harrison out this morn- 
ing. He’d hardly be back yet.’’ 

The doctor folded his arms on the back of a 
chair, and looked at Sam Wah’s kettles sim- 
mering on the stove. 

“T hoped you had heard something,’’ he 
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said. ‘‘Somehow—I had a notion that the 
boy might have come back.’’ 

‘‘What have you heard ?’’ the superintendent 
demanded, suddenly. ‘‘Graham, you’ve had 
some word! What is it?’’ 

‘‘Harrison did come back,’’ the’doctor said, 
slowly. ‘‘Fifteen minutes ago. He must have 
raced that bronco of his. He came here—he 
didn’t want to go to the office.’’ 

‘‘Well?’? Carteret’s face had grown suddenly 
white, and looked ten years older. 

‘‘He says that nobody had seen Frank out at 
the camp. It must be that the boy didn’t get 
through. He may have lost the trail—he may 
be all safe and sound in the woods somewhere.’’ 

“‘7’]] start out with a search-party,’’ Carteret 
said. His voice had hardened, as if he were 
steeling his whole being against a terrible blow. 
‘““There’s a moon to-night. Long Ike’s had a 
few hours’ rest this afternoon. I think he’ll go 
with us. He knows every foot of the country 
between here and the camp.’’ 

‘‘Pity he didn’t start with Frank the other 
day,’’ the doctor said, his thought uttering itself 
suddenly in momentary forgetfulness of the other 
man. Carteret winced, but did not answer. 

“There, I forgot,’’ the doctor added, hastily. 
“IT know, Carteret. I remember he had his 
heart set on making the trip alone, ‘like a 
pioneer.’ It may be all right yet. Men are 
lost in the mountains here every year, and most 
of them come out safe, after all. Ike knows 
just where to go, and all the by-paths that any- 
body would be likely to take.’’ 

“Jennings will help you, if you need any- 
thing,’”’ the superintendent said. ‘‘There’s no 
telling when we’ll get back. Not until we 
know the whole truth, one way or another.’’ 

He opened the door and stepped out. It was 
just sunset. The level rays shining down the 
cafion threw long shadows from the pine-trees. 
The light was dazzling. He shaded his eyes as 
he glanced up at the drift. ‘‘They’ve got to 
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that last cabin,’’ he said. ‘‘They’re bringing 
some one. No, there are two of them. I'll 
wait and see. I thought Wilson was alone there 
that nig’! 

The men drew nearer the hospital. Catching 
sight of Carteret, one of them ran forward. 

‘*We’ ve got them, boss !’’ he shouted. ‘‘Both 
of them! And—say!’’ He stopped, breathless 
with running and excitement. 

‘“‘Who is the other?’’ Carteret asked. ‘‘I’m 
just starting out with a search-party for Frank. 
We’ve had word that he’s lost. Are any of 
you boys fresh enough to go with us?’’ 

‘*Why, boss, it’s Frank we just found!’’ the 
man gasped. ‘‘He was in the cabin with Wil- 
son.’’ 

‘“‘Then he had stopped there for a minute 
before he started, and the slide caught them!” 
the doctor exclaimed, as Carteret stood silent. 
‘*Living, you said?’’ 

‘*Yes, both of them. Wilson isn’t hurt much. 
He had jumped under the bunk, and that helc 
the roof timbers up away from him. There 
was a box of soda-crackers in there, too, and 
he could just reach them out to Frank ; but 
the boy—he’s —’’ 

The doctor stepped into the inner room 
just as the men who were carrying Frank 
reached the front door. 

**More work for us, Miss Doane,’’ he 
said, quietly. ‘‘Bring him this way, boys. 
There, on the table. Those scissors, please, 
Carteret, and that roll of linen.’’ 

**How is it, doctor?’’ Carteret asked, the 
question wrung out of him against his will. 

“T can tell you better by and by,’’ the 
doctor said, gently. ‘‘You must go now. 
Man, your hand’s shaking likea leaf! You 
can’t help us. You have the chloroform 
there, Miss Doane?’’ 

He pushed Carteret gently into the other 
room, and shut the door. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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N the lower part of Penobscot Bay, 
¥ | where the ocean currents pulse strongly 

among rock-bound, inlet-broken islands, 
is a shoal bearing upon its summit a rude 
stone-heap known locally as ‘‘Armstrong’s 
Pyramid.’’ 

The spot, which lies at least three miles 
from the nearest land, is bare until more than 
quarter-tide, rising from the water like the 
rounded back of a long turtle. The pyramid 
itself is a four-square pile, with a base perhaps 
ten feet on each side, and over six feet high. 
Its slopes are festooned with rockweed and 
encrusted with barnacles, and at high tide its 
summit is several inches under water. 

Strangers who pass the place when the water 
is low enough to allow them to see the irregular 
mound of rough boulders wonder why it should 
have been built. Its tumble-down state shows 
that it cannot be a government beacon ; besides, 
there seems no reason for any mark in a locality 
so far out of the track of navigation. 

At the time when that heap was thrown up, 
however, there were very good and urgent 
grounds for its erection, grounds which pre- 
vented care from being taken and made haste 
an absolute necessity. The Egyptian pyramids 
were constructed as memorials to the dead ; this 
pyramid in Penobscot Bay was built for the 
living, and its story is this: 

In the month of August, 1883, Alexander 
Armstrong, a boy seventeen years old, was 
living with his mother and two younger 
brothers in a small house on a rocky street of 
Carver’s Harbor, the thriving island village on 
the southern end of Vinalhaven. His father 
was absent from home on a fishing-schooner the 
ereater part of the year, and this left Alexander 
practically the head of the family. 

He was a strong, active young fellow. At 
seventeen he had a man’s strength and judg- 
ment, and a stranger would have set his age at 
considerably over twenty. Occasionally he 
worked cutting paving in the granite quarry, 
but whenever any good excuse could be found, 
he was on the water. His principal occupation 
during the summer was taking visitors out 
ishing. On the first Wednesday of the month 
mentioned above he had arranged with 
three city men to make a day’s cruise after 

~~ > certain banks four miles southeast of the 
islan 

The three men were Robert Greenough and 
Carlyle Saunders, salesmen for a large dry- 

xoods concern in Boston, and Marshall Neal, a 
'lartford insurance man. All were spending a 
brief vacation at a small hotel in Carver’s 
tlarbor. 

Before six o’clock the next morning, after an 
early breakfast of coffee, doughnuts and cold 
corned beef, they were fajrly out on the open 
bay, moving slowly southeast in a gentle 
breeze, 

Before eight o’clock they reached the fishing- 
srounds, where they met with very good suc- 
Cess, getting a couple of hundredweight of fine 
cod and haddock before noon. Then the lines | 

















were pulled in for a time, while everybody 
took a hand in the preparation of a chowder 
on the rusty stove in the little cabin. 

Armstrong superintended the process ; and 
when the three landsmen, with appetites 
sharpened by their forenoon in the sea air, 
had tasted the steaming contents of the 
kettle, they were willing to vote him the best 
of cooks as well as an experienced navigator. 

After the dishes had been washed, the party 
returned to their fishing. Not long after dinner 
their bait became exhausted. They did not 
wish to go back home until evening; and as the 
tide was now dead low, Armstrong decided to 
sail to the turtle-backed shoal, which was visible 
about a mile off, and there to dig some’ of the 
large clams for which it was famous. 

The wind, which had been southerly during 
the forenoon, was gradually shifting to the 
eastward, and the fog, which in dog-days 
looms like a low, fleecy wall on the eastern 
horizon, now threatened to roll in and spoil 
their sport. The young captain, however, did 
not doubt his ability to find his way back to 
port, even if it were as ‘‘thick as a dungeon,’’ 
as the coasting phrase runs; his passengers, 
too, were eager for another chance at the cod. 
So the boat was headed for the shoal, and the 
keel soon grated on the rocks in a little cove at 
its northern end. 

The bow of the craft was pulled up on the 
beach, and Armstrong asked Saunders to stay 
on watch, while he and the two others went 
for clams to a little flat near the southern 
extremity of the shoal. The east wind, cold 
and damp from the Banks, was growing 
stronger, and already wraiths of fog were blow- 
ing in; before long its misty folds concealed the 
boat from the men at work with the grating 
clam-hooks. 

As the boatman looked up after digging a 
large hole, he was surprised to see Saunders 
standing near by. The sentry explained that 
he had grown tired of waiting alone in the fog, 
and so had come to see what success the others 
were having. Sandy dropped his clam-hook, 
and ran back through the thickening mist to the 
northern cove. No boat was in sight! The 
rising tide, running by the end of the point in 
a five-mile current, had drifted her away. 

What was to be done? Here were four men, 
marooned at three in the afternoon on a sea- 
encircled bank, shrouded in fog, and with the 
water rising rapidly about them. In one hour 
the shoal would be half-covered ; in another the 
flood would have risen above the highest rocks ; 
in still another it would be swirling over them 
two feet deep. It required no prophet to tell 
what the end would be. That was the situa- 
tion. How could it be met? 

Armstrong wasted no time in uselessly re- 
proaching the sentinel to whose carelessness 
their perilous plight was due, but he thought 
hard. 

There was little prospect of outside help. 
The fog prevented them from being seen from 
land or from any passing vessel. Still, it was 








barely possible that by shouting together they 


might attract attention, and the lad determined | 


to make the effort before trying anything else. 
Explaining his plan to the others, he grouped 
them on the center of the shoal. 

*“‘Now all together!’’ he cried; and their 
blended voices blew westward on the moisture- 
laden breeze. ‘‘Again!’’ And once more the 
loud ery rang across the leaden water. ‘* Again !”’ 
And for the third time their voices pealed forth. 


They waited a few minutes, but there came no | 


answering shout, or welcome blast from a fish- 
erman’s horn. 

‘*Tt’s no use counting on help from anybody 
else,’’ said Armstrong. ‘‘We’ve got to depend 
on ourselves. ’’ 

In a few words he outlined his plan. A large 
part of the shoal was covered with small 
boulders, weighing from twenty-five pounds 
upward. It was his idea to build of these a 
cairn high enough to give standing-room above 
the reach of the tide. Was there time enough 
to do this? They must make it enough. 

“*Tt’s our only chance,’’ said Armstrong, as 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


“YOU DON’T THINK THAT 
OUR LIVES ARE REALLY IN 
DANGER, DO YOU?" 


he threw off his coat and vest and rolled up 
his sleeves. The others followed his example. 

It was necessary to give the pyramid a base 
sufficiently broad so that its top should allow 
them room to stand on. There was not much 
more than an hour for the collection of material ; 
for after that only the summit of the shoal 
would be above water. Here was a problem in 
construction that called for no mean skill on 
the part of the architect. If too broad a foun- 
dation were laid, there would be neither time 
nor material to raise the pile high enough to 
insure safety; on the other hand, if the base 
were made too small, the entire structure might 
topple over before the strong tidal current that 
scoured that section of the bay. The slightest 
miscalculation might prove fatal. 

The four toiled like beavers, bringing boulder 
after boulder to the slowly increasing pile. It 
is safe to say that not one of the city men had 
ever worked harder in his life. The boy made 
his assistants fetch first the rocks lying at the 
edge of the water. 

‘‘We can’t get these later, when the tide is 
higher,’’ he explained. 

The outer wall he laid of heavy stone, throw- 
ing the smaller fragments into the middle. 
The pieces were rough and slippery, covered 
with barnacles and slime; and some weighed 
so much that it took all four to lift them. 

‘“‘Why do we need such heavy rocks?’’ said 
one of the laborers, complainingly. ‘‘You 
don’t think that our lives are really in danger, 
do you?’’ 

‘*Wait and see,’’ replied Sandy, briefly. 

All this time the tide had been rising rapidly. 
At first it had been impossible, because of the 
thick fog, to see the ends of the shoal from its 
summit; but now, so diminished was its size, 
the entire surface was easily 
the spot where they were busy. A half-hour 
more passed, and the wavelets were lapping 
the base of the heap. Another thirty minutes, 
and the toilers splashed back and forth, bearing 


their final burdens through a steadily increas- | 


ing depth of water. 

Drenched, slime-covered and panting, with 
the skin worn off their finger-tips and their 
hands bleeding from the sharp barnacles, they 
persevered, until the last available rock had 
been secured. The pyramid was now more than 
six feet high, with a summit something more 
than a yard square. On this the four men took 
their stand, to await whatever might come to | 
them. 

Then passed three hours of silent apprehen- 
sion. ‘To the prisoners huddled together on the 
apex of that hurriedly built stone-heap, the 
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| moments were marked by a growing dread, as 
they watched the gray-green water creep up 
toward them, gradually submerging boulder 
| after boulder in its ceaseless course. 

‘ar westward a faint whistle sounded. A 
steamer was feeling her way down through the 
Muscle Ridge Channel. Then came a louder, 
| deeper blast, as White Head Light-Station bel- 
| lowed mournfully in reply: And 
jagain at intervals, regularly recurrent: Hoo- 
The dismal notes sounded like a 
|dirge to the men on the pyramid. A flock 
of gulls, flying low, winged their way over- 
head, their dreary, unmelodious cries piercing 
the mist like the creaking of rusty, unoiled 
hinges. 

The sounds died in the distance, and there 
was silence, save for the sucking of the hungry 
flood through the interstices of the cairn. The 
only remarks exchanged between the prisoners 
were occasional brief comments on the progress 
of the tide. 

It was now nearly 
proaching dusk made 


Hoo-00-00! 


00-00! 


six o’clock, and ap- 
the fog seem thicker 
than ever. The wind 
had died out, and it 
’ had just begun to rain, 
the scattered drops 
falling straight down, 
pitting the breezeless 
surface with tiny 
circles. The water 
had almost reached 
the top of the rocks. 
Would it never stop 
rising? Armstrong 
knew that the tide ~ 
would attain its high- 
est point not far from 
seven o’clock, and that 
after the beginning of 
the ebb they would be 
safe until the next 
morning. But was 
the pyramid high 
enough to enable them 
to withstand the force 
of the current until the 
ebb began? It was 
this dreadful uncer- 
tainty that made the 
next hour so terrible 
to all. 

Higher and higher 
rose the tide. It rippled 
gently about the soles 
of their shoes. Soon it 
was swirling round 
their ankles, and the 
rock crests ceased to 
break the surface. 
Higher, higher, higher 
still, until the pale-faced and desperately fright- 
ened watchers stood knee-deep in the chilling 
flood. Would it never stop rising? Under 
their feet the loosely built pile quivered before 
the strong running of the tidal currents. Again 
and again they seemed to feel the mass falling 
to pieces. Should it topple down, four lives 
would go with it. But, thanks to its builder’s 
skill and forethought, the pyramid resisted all 
assaults. 

The water was now above the knees of the 
marooned men, and still rising. Greenough 
had the only watch in the party ; his two friends 
had left their timepieces at the boarding-house, 
when they put on their old clothes, and Sandy 
had never owned one. He knew, however, 
that it was full flood at ten minutes to seven. 

As the salesman pressed the spring that 
opened the gold case of his repeater, all strained 
their eyes eagerly for a glimpse of the circle of 
figures on the little white dial. Twenty-five 
minutes to seven! 

A quarter-hour more, and the water would 
be at its highest point! If they could but hold 
out till then! 

With its increasing depth the current had 
become so strong that it threatened every instant 
to sweep them from their foothold, even though 
they had joined arms and resisted with their 
combined strength. One man alone would have 
been washed away like a log of driftwood. 

Once they were nearly involved in a general 
catastrophe. In changing his position, Neal 
slipped and fell upon his knee, and it took the 
united efforts of the three others to lift him 
upright and restore the stability of the party. 
Armstrong saw that it would not do to risk 
another such accident. Stooping until he was 
up to his neck in water, he worked for a 








minute at the boulders beneath; then he 
straightened up again. 
‘*Now take hold of me,’’ he said. He had 


pulled a heavy rock over both feet, thus fasten- 
ing himself to the pyramid. His position was 
a painful one, but it meant safety for all. 

The tide had now reached its highest point, 
and soon began to ebb perceptibly. A few 
minutes after eight o’clock the top of the pyra- 
|mid was bare once more, rising like Ararat 
above the surrounding waters. Just as the four 
fishermen were contemplating the unpleasant 
| prospect of a night without shelter in the bay, 
|they heard the welcome creaking of pulley- 
| blocks not far off in the darkness. Five min- 
utes later they were safe on board a little smack 
|that was feeling her way slowly homeward 
|through the fog to Carver’s Harbor, after a 
week’s lobstering near Isle au Haut. 
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PRESIDENT TAFT'S PHILIPPINE BED 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


pas Taft sleeps in a heavy carved, four- 
posted, canopied bed, made in the Philip- 
pines. It is one of the most ornate pieces of 
furniture ever placed in the White House. 
andi hundred dollars was paid recently 

for a copy of the first edition of Isaak 
Walton’s ‘‘The Compleat Angler.’*? Walton 
looked to the content of a book, and preached 
the pleasures of a frugal mind and inexpensive 
hobbies. 


# pore of the territories must stay at home 
and attend to their business, instead of 
spending several months every year in Wash- 
ington. This is one of the earliest orders of 
the new Secretary of the Interior, and it is a 
good one. 


Et! ish is to be taught hereafter in all the 
public schools of Guatemala. If the spread 
of a knowledge of English continues, it will not 
be many years before Americans can travel all 
over the world and talk with the natives without 
having to learn any language but their own. 


WwW is reduced to its lowest and simplest 
terms when miniature republics decide to 
fight each other. ‘The newspapers tell the story 
of two little countries in which preparations 
were fast being completed for a struggle. But 
a circus came to town, and martial law was 
declared off for a day, that every one might go. 
oe rty Bell has been on several patriotic jour- 
neys. As a result, the original crack has 
extended several inches. Many people feel that 
henceforth the bell ought to stay at home. The 
enthusiastic American can hear its peals with 
the ear of imagination, and may well forego the 
pleasure of seeing it until he visits Philadelphia. 
t is not too early to plan for the graduation 
gown, therefore not too soon to call attention 
to the good sense of the graduating class in a 
Connecticut high school. The girl members 
have agreed not to pay more than fifty cents a 
yard for the material of the gowns in which 
they are to be graduated next June. Twenty- 
five cents would be even better. 
he New York State racing commission has 
reported to the legislature that if the anti- 
gambling law remains in force, it ‘‘ will seriously 
cripple, if not absolutely destroy, thoroughbred 
racing of a high class in this state.’’ If their 
view be correct, the majority of persons in the 
state, as well as in the nation, will be willing 
that such racing should be destroyed. 


© pom University has recently rejected a 
proposition to give the degree of Master of 
Arts to those only who have earned it by real 
work. The Oxford Bachelor of Arts has the 
privilege of becoming a Master of Arts upon 
payment of a fee. That was the system until 
a few years ago in most if not all American 
colleges. But the best colleges now require the 
equivalent of one year of work for the master’s 
degree. ae 
idnapping stirs the emotions of the world 
more than any other crime. One reason 
is that it is happily infrequent. When a case 
like that in Pennsylvania comes before news- 
paper readers, it is always accompanied by 
the story of Charlie Ross. That story is remem- 
bered because the boy was not found, and 
therein it differs from most other true stories 
of kidnapping. American parents have less to 
fear from kidnappers than from firecrackers 
or measles, or a hundred other dangers which 
do not keep us awake at night. It is the infre- 
quency, not the nature, of the crime that renders 
it comparatively insignificant. It can be more 
horrible than murder, and those who suffer 
receive universal sympathy. 
i. spite of the fact that the only living ex- 
President is on his way to Africa, two bills 
have already appeared in Congress intended to 
provide occupation for a President when he 
retires. One makes the former President a 
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member of the Senate for life at a salary of 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year; the other 
gives him a seat in the House of Representa- 
tives, with the right to speak but not to vote, 
and provides that he shall receive the salary 
of an ordinary Representative. The ex-Presi- 
dents of recent years have managed to take care 
of themselves pretty well without assistance 
from the government, but the feeling persists 
that the country ones to have the benefit of 
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MORE SHINE THAN SHADE. 


God gives a week of sunshine 
For every day of rain. 
Eben E. Rexford. 
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THE TWO-POWER STANDARD. 


n 1888 a committee consisting of Admirals Sir 
| W. M. Dowell, Sir R. Vesey Hamilton and 
Vice-Admiral Richards reported to the Brit- 
ish Admiralty on the naval manceuvers of the 
year before. Their report was not wholly com- 
mendatory. In fact, they urged strongly the 
need of more and better ships, and ended thus: 
‘We are decidedly of opinion that no time 
should be lost in placing the navy beyond com- 
parison with that of any two powers.’’ 

That was the beginning of what has since 
come to be known as the ‘‘two-power standard,’’ 
under which Great Britain has since gone on, 
steadily building two ships to every one laid 
down by other powers regarded as possible 
antagonists. 

Last winter a new interpretation was put 
upon the matter. The prime minister, in 
response to the question of a member of the 
House, declared that the government accepted 
the two-power standard as meaning preponder- 
ance in ships of the first rank over the two next 
strongest naval powers. Before this question 
and answer the general understanding had been 
that England was building only to maintain a 
supremacy over any two powers which were 
likely to combine against her. The new inter- 
pretation would require a great increase in the 
number of new British ships. 

But there has lately arisen a doubt if even a 
one-power standard can be maintained. Parlia- 
ment and all Great Britain have been tremen- 
dously stirred by revelations of unexpected 
ship-building activity on the part of Germany. 
The British government last year calculated 
that nine German vessels of the Dreadnought 
type would be ready for sea by the end of 1911. 
It has lately learned that the number will be 
thirteen. There is much dispute as to the exact 
facts in the case, but there is no question that 
Germany is fast gaining on Great Britain. 

Moreover, the anxiety in England is increased 
by the discovery that Germany has now facilities 
for building more war-ships within a given time 
than is possible for Great Britain. 

The question of meeting this new situation 
has recently assumed a partizan aspect. The 
group of parties which support the government 
is somewhat divided. There is in some quar- 
ters a disposition to resist the clamor for a great 
increase of building. ‘The opposition is united 
in favor of the most lavish expenditure to avoid 
the danger that seems to them to be lurking 
behind the action of Germany. 


* 


A STRIKE AGAINST A GOVERNMENT. 


n France the government owns and operates 
the telegraph and telephone lines in connec- 
tion with the post-office. All the employés 

in these departments of communication are 
government employés. On March 14th those 
of them in Paris left their posts, and the 
strike spread throughout the city and extended 
to the provinces. Within three or four days it 
was impossible to send a letter, a telegram or a 
telephone message. The strikers did, however, 
concede the right of the government to send 
cipher despatches to its ministers abroad, and 
detailed two operators for that service. After 
staying out a week, they returned to their posts, 
and the strike ended. 

The cause of this interference with the busi- 
ness of a great nation lay in the objection of the 
strikers to the introduction of a new system of 
promotion, in which the merit as well as the 
seniority of the candidate was to be considered. 
Under the old system promotion was by seni- 
ority. The strikers charged that if the system 
were changed, promotion would be denied to 
Clericals, Socialists, and others opposed to the 
government; and they complained that the 
Under-Secretary of Posts and Telegraphs pre- 
vented the promotion of such men even under 
the old system. They demanded that the obnox- 
ious officer be dismissed, that the old system be 
continued, and that none of the men should 
be discharged for striking. 

At the conference with a member of the min- 
istry, which was followed by their return to 
work, they were assured that none of the strikers 
had been discharged, and that they might deal 
hereafter with the Minister of Public Works 
instead of with the objectionable under-secre- 
tary; but the minister told them that he could 
not discuss the removal of a member of the 
government save with parliament. 





The net result of the trouble, so far as 





appears, is that the grievances of the employés 
may hereafter be presented to the head of the 
department rather than to a subordinate. As 
is frequently the case, both parties claim a vic- 
tory. But it seems to outsiders that neither 
party has gained much, and that the contest 
has only been adjourned. 
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NOBILITY OF MAN. 
It is the mind of man that giveth rank; 
Man’s truth is his nobility. King Alfred. 


* 


A VIOLATED PRECEDENT. 


n the sixteenth day of the eleventh month 
QO —which was January by ‘‘old style’’— 

of the year 1636 there was presented to 
the town of Salem, Massachusetts, a petition 
by Debora Holmes that she might have a piece 
of land allotted to her in that town. The record 
of what answer was made to her request runs 
as follows: 

‘*Debora Holmes refused Land (being a 
maid) but hath four bushels of Corn granted 
her, one by Mr. Endecot, one by Mr. Stileman, 
one by John Woodbury, and one by Mr. Verrin, 
and would be a bad president to keep hous 
alone.’’ 

The precedent has fared hardly at the hands 
of posterity. What large, empty places would 
be left to-day in the life of village and town if 
the maids—old and young—who keep house 
alone were ‘‘warned out’’ after the fashion of 
our stern forefathers! 

The saint of the town is almost sure to be a 
spinster. She is the dispenser of cookies and 
maple-sugar to her youthful admirers. She 
does up the hurt fingers and wipes away the 
tears of disappointment from childish eyes. 
She is the first to be told of the lovers’ happi- 
ness, and is the most desired consoler in the 
house of mourning. 

We cannot know exactly what Debora Holmes 
did with her four bushels of corn, which must 
have been a poor substitute for a home of her 
own. But one might guess that she planted it 
on some sunny New England hillside, and that 
it sprang up in a rich crop of kind deeds and 
wise words and loving thoughts, which Debora 
passed on to all her maiden sisters for the cheer 
and comfort of mankind. 
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A NON-PARTIZAN TRIBUTE. 


Ihe seventy-second anniversary of the birth 

i of Grover Cleveland was observed in New 

York last month, when men of various 

shades of political belief expressed their appre- 

ciation of the character and public career of the 
dead statesman. 

In the short time since his death Cleveland 
has been admitted, by general consent, to the 
ranks of the nation’s great servants. It ordi- 
narily takes longer for partizanship to be for- 
gotten, and for men to commend one whose 
views they opposed. But President Taft, who 
is a Republican and a protectionist, appeared 
at the celebration, and spoke in high praise of 
the positive convictions of his Democratic and 
free - trade predecessor, and of his loyalty to 
what he believed was right. The Republican 
Governor of New York and one of the Repub- 
lican Senators of the state also joined with the 
Democratic Chief Justice of the United States 
in expressing their admiration for Cleveland. 

The occasion was noteworthy as a tribute to 
an able American. It also deserves considera- 
tion as a manifestation of a growing spirit of 
toleration among men who honestly differ, and 
as a concession that no one party monopolizes 
patriotism, public spirit and conscientious mo- 
tives. 

Toleration of the opinions of others is impor- 
tant if satisfactory progress is to be made; for 
no man is infallible in his judgments, and the 
truth has not been committed to the special 
guardianship of any group of men. What is 
best is discovered after careful study of the 
honest views of all serious persons. One who 
contributes the result of his thinking, as Grover 
Cleveland did, to the solution of the problems 
of his time, deserves the respect of friend and 
foe alike. 
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COLLEGE JOURNALISM. 


eaders who happen to be interested in 

this page and in the pages of most other 

American journals have an indirect inter- 

est in college journalism. For of the thousands 

of college graduates who are now engaged in 

journalism, hundreds owe their first groping 

experience to amateur papers and magazines 

of which they were editors in undergraduate 
days. 

There was the college weekly, with its magis- 
terial advice to the faculty on questions of 
discipline, the boyish discussion of the present 
development of the baseball team, and the sum- 
mary of a special lecture in which the young 
reporter for the first time, but not the last, mis- 
quoted the distinguished man of science. There 
was the college literary magazine, where the 
young poet published his first rimes about death 
and love and fate, about anything not immedi- 
ately related to boyhood and college life. 

Here, too, the seedling fictionist tried to 
branch out just like Kipling, or whatever other 














well-rooted tree towered in the literary field. 
And the critic, who was older and wiser then 
than he was ten years later, echoed for a dozen 
pages at a time the opinions of the professors, 
and never guessed that he was not original. 

In some colleges there was the comic paper, 
illustrated by awkward disciples of Mr. Gibson, 
and full of jokes that were best when they were 
worst, and unspeakably worst when they tried 
to be like the humor of the professional joker. 

The value of it all was that it was a part of 
undergraduate activity, like debating and ath- 
letics and classroom work. The special use of 
it was, and is, that it set many men to writing 
for publication; in a small way the lessons of 
the classes in composition and literature were 
applied. 

College journalism is a real training-school, 
in which one who is to become a professional 
writer learns a little, and where he often gets his 
first taste for the career of journalist and editor. 
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THE POWER OF AN IDEA. 


man of one idea died lately in Boston at 

an age which lacked but a little of ninety 

years. He had nursed that one idea and 

cherished and educated and enriched it, until 
it became the sole interest in his life. 

The man was George Thorndike Angell, pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, and the idea 
was that dumb creatures should be treated 
kindly. Taken together, the strength of the 
man and the power of the idea have helped to 
modify public sentiment toward animals all 
over this country, and they may not have been 
without their influence abroad as well. 

Americans do not realize how far ahead they 
are of European nations, except Great Britain, 
in the kind treatment of animals. That this 
is so is due almost wholly to the work of Henry 
Bergh of New York, the founder of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and to the work of the late Mr. 
Angell of Boston. It was the hideous cruelty 
which he had seen practised upon dumb brutes 
on the Continent of Europe that gave Mr. Bergh 
the idea to which he devoted the rest of his life. 

Among the concrete things accomplished by 
these two philanthropic men are the passage of 
laws protecting animals and punishing cruelty ; 
the law against docking horses’ tails, shame- 
fully unenforced ; the establishment of drinking 
fountains, horse ambulances, derricks for lifting 
fallen horses, more care in shoeing horses, es- 
pecially in slippery weather. But more impor- 
tant is the gradual growth of public sentiment, 
which has made intolerable sights that a gen- 
eration ago would have attracted little attention 
and for which there was no legal remedy. 
The idea has leavened a great lump already. 
It will leaven the whole in time. 


¢ @ © 


he weight of medical opinion has been steadily 
against Doctor Koch, the great German phy- 
sician, in his contention that tuberculosis in cattle 
is a different disease from tuberculosis in human 
beings, and cannot be transmitted from one to 
the other. Unexpected light has been thrown 
upon the matter by a sad occurrence which hap- 
pened at the government experiment station at 
Bethesda, Maryland. Several children of em- 
ployés of the station died under circumstances 
which made an autopsy desirable. It was found 
that death had been caused by tuberculosis of the 
glands of the neck and the intestines. Further 
investigation disclosed the fact that the milk on 
which they had been fed came from certain cows 
supposed to be healthy, but found on examination 
to be afflicted exactly as the children were, with 
tuberculosis of the neck and intestines. The fact, 
although not conclusive, is against the opinion of 
Doctor Koch. a 
 gpased of the conference of the ten maritime 
powers in London were made public last 
month. In the rules adopted for governing naval 
warfare with especial reference to sea commerce, 
the great question concerned the articles of export 
and import which should be immune from seizure 
in time of war, thatis, notcontraband. Each coun- 
try was interested in having on the free list the kind 
of goods in which it trades extensively. America 
fared well in the final agreement; it is estimated 
that American exports to the value of about half 
a billion annually are on the list of articles which 
are not contraband. 


he United States Circuit Court has handed 
down a decision in Philadelphia that the driver 
of an automobile is bound not only to follow the 
ordinary rule of “stop, look and listen’? when he 
reaches a railroad-crossing, but if necessary must 
get out and walk to the track, as does the con- 
ductor of a street-car. This decision is based 
upon the eminently sensible ground that ‘‘when 
the passing vehicle is a ponderous steel structure, 
it threatens not only the safety of its own occu- 
pants, but also those on the colliding train.” 
Ov of the large paper-making companies lately 
decided to manage its forest in accordance 
with the principles laid down by the government 
forestry service. The owners of three of the five 
million acres of forest controlled by the paper- 
makers have been in consultation with the head 
of the forestry service to discuss plans of coéper- 
ation. 9 
fter a hundred and twenty-five years a resolu- 
tion of thanks to the man who presented a 
codfish to the state has been offered in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. In 1784 John Rowe, a mer- 


chant and fisherman, bethought himself that the 
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state, which owed much of its prosperity to its 
cod fishermen, did not own a specimen. He pre- 
sented a gilded model of a cod to the state, and it 
was hung in the Old State House. It was removed 
to the new Ballfinch State House in 1798, and hung 
in the Representatives’ hall. In 1895, when the 
building had been enlarged and a new chamber 
for the House of Representatives was made, it 
was escorted to that chamber with. great pomp 
and ceremony. The procession was headed by 
George V. L. Meyer, then Speaker, who is now 
Secretary of the Navy; and following it were the 
members of the House. An oration was delivered, 
and the fish was then elevated to a point over the 
gallery opposite the Speaker’s desk. This is the 
famous “sacred codfish” of which much is said by 
writers about New England. 
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THE ESCAPE. 


ittle Mrs. Walter Burnett, coming down-stairs in 
her new winter suit, glanced with shy delight 
from her husband to her sister-in-law. The Bur- 
netts were young, and would have been poor had 
they not been so rich in other things than money. 
Mrs. Walter had not had a winter suit since her 
marriage, two years before, and the sensation of 
feeling herself again in the style made her pretty 
face under the brown hat as vivid as a rose. Her 
husband looked at her adoringly, and remarked 
that she was “fa stunner.” Her sister-in-law’s 
approval was more classically expressed, but no 
less warm. 

“Even your sister Sue can’t find any fault with 
that,” she said. 

A bit of the brightness faded from Mrs. Burnett’s 
face. 

“Oh, Sue!” she said, with a laugh that she tried 
to make light. ‘It would be too much to expect 
Sue to like it. She always thinks the other thing 
would have been better.” 

The sister-in-law eyed her shrinking young rela- 
tive sternly. 

“Now, Elsie,” she said with decision, “‘it is time 
to stop this.” 

“Stop what?” Elsie parried, feebly. 

“This allowing Sue to spoil everything for you. 
Sue is a fine woman. I appreciate her thoroughly, 
but she has fallen into the habit of skimming the 
cream of everybody’s pleasure by belated advice. 
Your only chance of comfort in that suit is to 
stop her before she says anything. Here she is, 
by the way, coming up the path this minute. 
Now remember—this is your chance to strike for 
freedom.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t!” Mrs. Burnett faltered, as a 
clear voice sounded in the hall. 

“‘Strike for your altars and your fires,’” her 
sister-in-law whispered, and then some one else 
was in the room. 

“How do you do, everybody?” Sue called, cheer- 
fully. ‘“Isn’t this glorious weather? Well, Elsie, 
so your suit has come home. I wonder—” She 
eyed the new suit consideringly, a frown creeping 
between her brows. 

Elsie caught her breath, and glanced desperately 
at the two allies. 

“Sue, please don’t!” she faltered. 

“Don’t what?” Sue asked, in surprise. 

“Don’t say it,—what you always do, you know, 
—about thinking the green would have been better, 
after all. You see —’ and there was a quiver in 
her voice, “it seems so nice to have a whole new 
suit, and I just love it, and I want to think I look 
nice in it, and —” 

Her sister looked at her sharply. For a moment 
there was silence—then she laughed. 

“What nonsense, child! I was just going to say 
that brown was your color,” she declared. 


LABELS. 


*\7ou can go right on talking to father, Mr. 
Jerrold,” Madge Roberts said, gaily, ‘but I 
want Mrs. Jerrold to see my Virot hat.” 

“T am sure, just because I happen to be a mere 
man, you wouldn’t be cruel enough to deprive me 
of a pleasure,” Mr. Jerrold retorted. 

Madge dimpled, and made him a courtesy. She 
could not help being happy that the hat was so 
becoming. 

“And it cost, exclusive of the label that I begged 
from Cousin Adelaide, exactly six dollars and 
seven cents,” she explained, triumphantly, to Mrs. 
Jerrold. “Every girl I know, except one that I’ve 
let into the secret, really thinks it is a Virot.” 

“Why not let them think it a Roberts, and get 
the credit you deserve?” Mr. Jerrold suggested 
with, beneath the light words, a gravity which 
Madge was too absorbed to notice. 

“If that isn’t a ‘mere man’ question!” she re- 
sponded. “To get looked down upon by lots of 
people when a simple little label can get me looked 
up to! I made my suit myself, and it’s as big a 
success as my hat—and everybody thinks it came 
from Hammond’s. It’s my good luck to have rich 
cousins who can furnish the labels of the swell 
shops. I’m quite willing to keep my talents in 
the background ; it counts a great deal more to be 
Stylish than to be talented. I must run now—and 
— my Virot to the recital. Good-by, both of 
you!” 

It was a careless scrap of talk—nothing was 
farther from the girl’s thought than that it would 
influence her life. Yet only four months later, 
when her father’s sudden death made it necessary 
for her to become a wage-earner, that winter 
evening returned to her in a way she was never to 
forget. She had gone to Mr. Jerrold to ask his 
influence in obtaining a secretaryship of which 
she had heard. 

Mr. Jerrold was kindness itself, but he shook 
his head gravely. 

“Miss Madge,” he said, “I would rather lose a 
thousand dollars than say what I must say, yet I 
should not be fair to you if I did not say it. I can- 
not recommend you for the secretaryship because 
it is a position of responsibility, and demands a 
woman of irreproachable honesty and honor. It 
is the Virot label that stands in the way. Miss 


Madge, it is not that I should not trust you as far 
aS you saw, but—I could not be sure that you 
Would see clearly. I will do my best to help you 
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to obtain some other position, but I could not in | 
justice to the trust imposed upon me recommend | 
you for this.” 

Two minutes later a girl hurried down the street, | 
her cheeks burning and her eyes fullof tears. But 
she had learned her lesson. 
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THE CITY AS HOST. 


he King of Sweden, on his recent visit to 

England, was entertained by the Lord Mayor 
of London at the Guildhall. That ancient estab- 
lishment has feasted many a royal personage, but 
this is the first occasion on which a sovereign of 
Sweden has been a guest of the city of London. 
No host is more lavish than the Lord Mayor, and 
the splendid banquets given to kings and queens 
are events of history. John Edward Price, in “A 
Descriptive Account of the Guildhall of the City of 
London,” makes mention of a picturesque scene 
which took place at one of these magnificent 
dinners. 


One of the very last acts of the famous Sir 
Richard Whittington, he of the bells and the cat, 
as Lord Mayor of London was the splendid enter- 
tainment of Henry V and his We: 

The king was in debt to Whittington to the 
amount of some sixty thousand pounds sterling. 

big fire was burning in the old hall, made of 
various kinds of woods, and perfumed with cinna- 
mon and spices. As Henry was sitting before it. 
admiring its warmth, sight and scent, the Lord 
Mayor produced the bonds of the royal debt, cast 
them into the flames, and thus freed the king. 

“Never had a prince such a subject!” cried the 
astonished and grateful Henry. 

“Never had a subject such a king!” returned 
the courteous and generous Whittington. 

The royal feast of the other day may, possibly, 
have been lacking in some of the gorgeous ay oe d 
and fantastie ceremonies which adorned the ban- 
quets of the old times, but it certainly was not 
wanting in some of the essentials which the 
modern dinner demands. 

The diner-out of the present would prefer to be 
deprived of some of the many courses rather than 
to obliged to go without the articles mentioned 


by Samuel Pepys, who attended one of the Lord 
Mayor’s banquets in 1662. Says that worthy 
chronicler: 


We had 10 good dishes to a messe, but it was 
very unpleasing as we had no napkins and no 
change of trenchers.” 
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PAPER AND CANVAS. 


na book entitled “Stories of the English Artists,” 

R. Davies and C. Hunt tell an interesting anec- 
dote of Turner, the great landscape painter. He 
disliked to part with his pictures, and when he 
sold one, invariably wore a look of dejection and 
oppression. If a friend asked him what was the 
matter, he would sorrowfully explain, “I’ve lost 
one of my children this week.” 

Once a rich Birmingham manufacturer, Gillott 
by name, introduced himself to the painter, and 
stated that he had come to buy. 

“Don’t want to sell,” or some such laconic re- 
buff, was the answer. 

The manufacturer then drew from his pocket a 
— of bank-notes, about five thousand pounds’ 
worth. 

“Mere paper,” observed Turner, with grim 
humor, a little softened, however, and evidently 
npn the joke. 

“To be bartered for mere canvas,” replied Gil- 
lott, waving his hand at the “Building of Carthage’ 
and its companions. 

This tone of cool depreciation seemed to have a 
happy effect, and finally Gillott departed with 
some five thousand pounds’ worth of Turner’s 
pictures. 
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A KING’S BANK. 


he practise of hiding money away in all manner 

of out-of-the-way corners is by no means 
modern. In the old days, according to “Gleanings 
After Time,” secret receptacles were often made 
in the bedsteads, and contributed both to safety 
and romance. 


On August 21, 1485, Richard III arrived at 


Leicester. His servants had preceded him with 
the running wardrobe, and in the best chamber of 
the Blue Boar a ponderous four-post bedstead 


was set up; it was richly carved, gilded and deco- 
rated, and had a double bottom of boards. 

Richard slept in it that night. After his defeat 
and death on Bosworth Field it was stripped of its 
rich hangings, but the heavy and cumbersome 
bedstead was left at the Blue Boar. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, when the hostess was 
shaking the bed, she observed a piece of gold of 
ancient coinage fall on the floor. This led to a 
careful examination, when the double bottom was 
discovered, upon lifting a portion of which the 
interior was found to be filled with gold, part 
coined in the reign of Richard III and the rest of 
earlier times. 
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DISCOURAGED DOGS. 


a! autumn an American in Paris jumped into 
the Seine and rescued an old man from drown- 
ing. The spectators applauded, the old man was 
duly grateful, but soon after his return to his 
hotel for dry clothes the American was waited 
upon by a police official. The rest of the story is 
below, as Le Figaro printed it. 

“American energy is amazing! Marvelous!” 
the official began, very politely indeed. “ But 
when monsieur drew the old one from the Seine 
ust now, monsieur should have observed that 
here were great dogs on the banks of the river, 
being led up and down by policemen.” 

“T did see them,” said the American. 

“Those were life-saving dogs, monsieur.” 

“They didn’t move to save the old man.” 

“Exactly, monsieur,” assented the official, feel- 
ingly. ‘Such is the ingratitude of my compatriots 
that it has discouraged devotion even as far as 
Newfoundland.” 
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“STRICTLY PURE.” 


he United States is not alone in labeling its 
foods as “strictly pure.” A writer in the 
Strand Magazine quotes the following from a 
bottle of ‘“‘Tonatoe Sauce” purchased somewhere 
in the Straits Settlements: 
TONATOE SAUCE. 

The sauce are pur. The flavor are terrific. 
Hope not think imitation as good fine as us sauce. 
We havnt put — but nice tonatoe in sauce 
which give us such fine terrific flavour. Once 
taste will have more. 

Januwala & Co Main Road 





Taiping Straits Settlements 


“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” cure Coughs 
and give grateful relief to sufferers from Bronchitis 
and Asthma. Contain nothing injurious. [Adv. 

100 var. foreign, free. Postage 2c. 
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Every- 
thing 
for 
Summer 


Wear 
at the 
“National 


Made-to-Measure 
Silk Suits, Ready-Made 
Lingerie Dresses, Tub 
Suits, all the New 
Waists and Skirts— 
everything new in Sum- 
mer wear for Ladies, 
Misses and Children — 
all are shown in your 
copy of the 
“NATIONAI,” Summer 
Style Book. 

We want YOU to 
write for your copy of 
the “NATIONAL,” Style 
Book to-day. We want 
you to realize just how 
great a benefit the 
“NATIONAL” will be 
to you, how much satis- 
faction and economy and real pleasure there will 
be to YOU in wearing “‘ NATIONAL,” clothes. 
May we expect to hear from you ? 


Tailored Suits 
Nee Yai Soe? 49 835 poe 


to all New York's desirable New 
Styles in Summer Ready-Made Apparel your 
“NATIONAL” Style Book will show you the 
famous new fashion plates of ‘““NATIONAI,"’ Made- 
to-Measure Tailored Suits in silks and other light 
weight fabrics delightfully cool for Summer wear. 
And each of these will be cut to your order out of 
your choice of our 400 materials, and we take all 
the risk of fitting you and pleasing you perfectly. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Each ‘‘NATIONAL” Garment has the ‘NATIONAL 
GUARANTEE TAG” attached. This is our signed guarantee 
which says: ‘‘Your money back if you ask for it."’ 

We prepay postage or express charges on all ‘‘ NATIONAL "’ 
Garments to anywhere in the United States. 

Won't you write to-day for your NATIONAI,” 
Style Book and Samples w hich we will send you— 
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In addition 


| FREE? 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Estabii u the World 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branch Stores 
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It’s a weary, wearing road 
up and down the cellar 
stairs traveled by the 
householder who relies on 
old-fashioned, extrava- 
gant heating methods to 
offset high winds. It is 
these needless cares 
which make life misera- 
ble — taking the time 
which might be given to 
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RADIATORS 


needed. 


A No. 2-19 IDEAL Boiler and 
315 ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Ra- 
diators, costing the owner $155, 
were used to Hot-Water heat this 
cottage. 


At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, competent 


A No. 222 IDEAL 


cottage. 
Fitter. 


conditions. 


Showrooms 
in all large cities 
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The possible 25% to 50% coal savings, labor savings, and pro- 
tection to furnishings (no dust, dirt, or coal-gases in the rooms) 
repay the cost; a far better investment than money loaned at 6%. 
you are tired of old-fashioned heating with its fire forcing, uneven 





E Boiler and 
400 ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Ra- 
diators, costing the owner $200, 
were used to Hot-Water heat this 


This did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., 
which installation is extra and varies according to climatic and other 
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But one royal road to heating 
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agreeable duties, and the money which should go for needed 


DEAL 


BOILERS 


windward rooms, and in mild weather a low fire from a little coal 
makes just enough comfort—no fuel wasted. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators act like an automatic servant 
in silently, steadily meeting the sudden weather changes. 
or burning out of parts, no rivets to loosen, no thin metals to warp, 
strip, or rust—fifty winters’ use will not wear them out; no repair bills 


require one-third less coal than 
the average stove or hot-air 
furnace. In severe weather 
no forcing is necessary to send 
ample volume of warmth to 


No straining 


soon 
If 





heating, fuel 
waste, of strain on 
patience and 
drain on pocket- 
book, let us show 
you the “royal 
road” to right 
heating of your 
building, whether 
OLD or new, in 
town or country. 








IDEAL Boilers will sup- 
ply the necessary heat 
at night for not less than 
8 hours in zero weather 
with one charging 
of coal, and there is 
ample fire to start up 
for the next day 


Our booklets (free) 
contain complete, 
valuable informa- 
tion and put you 


7 IDEAL Boilers are 
under no obliga- made for use with hard 
tion whatever to or soft coal, lignite, 
buy. wood, oil, gas, etc. 


Write Dept. 30 
CHICAGO 
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‘ am ote 4 “2 vs 
Johirc Elliot’ Bowman 


At Concord, on the morning of April 19, 1775, 
the Committee of Safety consulted with the 
militia as to how they should attempt to drive 
the British troops from the town. Abner 
Hosmer of Acton strongly urged that they 
should dislodge the enemy at the North Bridge. 
This course was determined upon, and brave 
Capt. Isaac Davis, of the Acton minutemen, 
said, “I haven’t a man that’s afraid to go!” 
Wheeling his men into line, he set out for the 
river, the other companies following. When 
within a few rods of the bridge the British 
opened fire, and the two patriots, Davis and 
Hosmer, fell dead. 





he river lies before us as it lay 

That far-off April morn. We almost hear 
The steady voice of Isaac Davis say, 
“T’ve not a man afraid to go.” How near 
The smoke-dirift hovers on the hummocks green 
That tuft the flooded meadow. Dimly seen 
Through thicker cloud of white, the redcoats peer. 
The farmers face the foe, save one; he turns 
While still his eager footsteps forward press. 
His hand is raised to beckon. Courage burns 
On lip and forehead. Well we know the stress 
That thrills his challenge: the emphatic call 
That hails his fellows, lest the victory fall 
To others, and his townsmen’s share be less. 


He calls to others than his company: 

To us, that when the long accustomed flow 

Of quiet life is darkened, and wé see 

The threatening smoke of conflict drifting low 
When comes the need to face what show of might 
May stand between us and the well-known right, 
Not one of us shall be afraid to go. 
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MEETING THE EMERGENCY. 


” hat a pity Julia 
Lewis had to 
die!’’ said Mrs. 

Greenleaf to Mrs. Rob- 

bins. 

‘*How much better it 
would have been if it 
had been her sister who 
had gone!’’ responded Mrs. Robbins. 

The two ladies had not known each other 
long. They were crossing the ocean together, 
and in the swift intimacy which followed the 
discovery that they had mutual friends, they 
were discussing their acquaintances in the ship’s 
writing-room, with no thought that others were 
hearing who might know the persons discussed. 

There was no intentional unkindness in what 
they were saying, nor were they conversing in 
loud tones; but they spoke with freedom, in 
the belief that their remarks were of no interest 
to others. 

They talked at some length of the surviving 
sister, how helpless she was, how frail, how 
little adapted to meet the world and accomplish 
anything; and, on the other hand, how great 
and good had been the sister whose sudden 
death they both deplored. 

‘*You are quite right about Miss Julia,’’ said 
a third lady, looking up from her writing, ‘‘but 
you are entirely mistaken about her sister.’’ 

Both ladies flushed. The lady who spoke 
was barely known to them, an acquaintance of 
three or four days, and it had not occurred 
to them that she could know the friends of 
whom they were speaking. 

‘*‘We did not know that you knew them!’’ 
they stammered. ‘‘We did not realize that we 
were talking so loud. You know them?’’ 

‘*Yes, I have known the sisters for years, 
and I honored Julia as you do. She was a 
tower of strength, and carried all her own 
burdens and all of her sister’s. Esther, you 
know, was always in poor health, and a timid 
little thing, and Julia shielded her from every- 
thing. 

“I do not wonder you thought as you did 
that Esther might better have gone. One per- 
son, certainly, would have agreed with you— 
Esther herself. For weeks that was her con- 
stant question, ‘Why could it not have been I? 
I am so helpless, so useless!’ She said all you 
have been saying, and more. 

‘But do you know what she did? There 
was an immediate necessity that she do some- 
thing. She began first with the duties that 
simply must be done. She did them surprisingly 
well—surprisingly, at least, to herself. And 
when she found that she could do something if 
she had to, she summoned all her faith and 
courage, all her religion and sense of duty, and 
undertook some other tasks. 

**At first they were very simple duties, at 
least from the point of view of one who had 
been used to taking a normal share in life. But 
to Esther they were gigantic undertakings, made 
possible only by her faith and trust in God, and 
requiring a courage and a strength of purpose 
which I suppose it is hard for us to realize. 

‘*She tried to forget her own sorrow in help- 
ing others. And as she worked, she grew strong 
in body and mind and soul. 

‘She is still a frail and timid little woman, 
and not many people know that she is good for 
anything. But it is worth while for her to 

















have lived, just to show to her nearest friends 
how faith and duty and Christian earnestness 
can help a woman to meet an emergency.’’ 
*® 
ORDERING DINNER. 
‘“‘y believe I'll take a New England boiled 
| dinner,” said the uncertain man. “How is 
the boiled dinner to-day?” he asked the 
waitress. She replied that it was excellent, and 
the uncertain man’s companion, a florid gentle- 
man, corroborated her statement emphatically. 
A writer in the Chicago News tells the rest of the 
conversation. 

“I see they’ve got roast goose and apple-sauce, 
too,” said the uncertain man. ‘That looks — 
ood—if it is any good. Would you recommen 

e goose ?” 

“Why, certainly,” replied the girl; “it looks real 
nice.” 

“Tf it’s young goose, and not too greasy —” 

“Most always is,” said the florid diner. 

“The trouble with goose at a restaurant is that 
they never cook it right,” said the uncertain man. 
“To begin with, they’re — to get some tough 
old gander, and then serve him up with pravy 
that’s just plain grease; and most generally the 
dressing’s got too much sage in it. I’m fond of 
goose, too. I suppose I might as well risk it. 

“Waita moment. Here’s pigeon potpie. I don’t 
know when I tasted pigeon pou last. I don’t 
know but what that would suit me about as well 
as anything. I kind of had my mouth made u 
for a boiled dinner, though. Do you have slice 
salt pork in with the corned beef?’ 
“T believe so,”’ said the waitress. 


“They ought to,” said the uncertain man. “I 
wouldn’t give a snap for a boiled dinner without 
the salt pork. It just gives the right flavor.” 

“T can find out for you, sir,”’ said the waitress. 

“No, don’t trouble,” said the uncertain man. “I 
think I’d rather have the goose or the potpie. 
Which would you have if you were me?” 

“T’d take the New England boiled dinner,” said 
the florid diner. 

“Have you ordered yet?” 

“No, I’m waiting for you.” 

“All ight, then. Ill take — What are you going 
to order?” 

“T want a New England boiled dinner,” said the 
other, ‘‘a piece of apple pie, and a cup of coffee.” 

“T’ll take the same,” said the uncertain man. 
“No, I won’t, either. I wonder if the beef is good? 
You must excuse me, but I feel as if I wanted 
something to-day, and I can’t just make up my 
mind what it is. I’ve been having a good deal of 
beef at home, though. I think a little change 
would be good for me, though. Let’s see, did I 
order goose ?” 

“New England boiled dinner,” said the waitress. 

“So I did,” said the uncertain man. ‘Well, I 
don’t believe I’ll take that, after all. I’ll have—er 
—er—yes. I'll take some country-farm sausages 
and German fried potatoes, and coffee. No, make 
that tea.” 

The waitress hurried away, and presently re- 
turned with the dishes ordered. 

“Gracious!” said the uncertain man, lookin 
enviously at the boiled dinner. ‘‘That looks great 
They’ve got the pork all right, too. I wish I had 
stuck to my first idea.” 

“Tf you think I’m goin 


f you ti to change with you, 
you'll get fooled,” said the 


orid diner. 
* 


THE SPEED MANIA. 


T: modern way of keeping a holiday is very 
different from that of olden time. Holidays 
used to be given over to relaxation and rest; 
to-day they are times of greatest activity. The 
facilities for travel tempt people from their homes, 
and they are on the road more of the time; but it 
is doubtful if they see more of the world than an 
earlier generation saw. The author of “An Eng- 
lish Holiday with Car and Camera,” Mr. J. J. 
Hissey, observed that most people on the road 
were there for rapid transit, and not for the enjoy- 
ment of scenery or the resting of a tired brain. 
Some of the incidents told in his pages show the 
spirit of modern touring. 


The highway is for fast travelling, the lane for 
loitering; but how seldom one finds the motorist 
loitering! Indeed, during this journey, whenever 
we pulled up in order to make a sketch, to take a 
photograph, or to enjoy the view, should a fellow 
motorist chance to come a at the time, he 
would sure to act the part of the good Samar- 
itan, either by pulling up or by slowing down to 
ask if we needed help. 

Not only this, but once when we halted for a few 
minutes by the roadside, simply for the sake of a 
rest, two ladies who were driving past, each in 
turn politely stopped her carriage to inquire if we 
were in trouble, and to ask if she could be of any 
assistance. 

The first lady actually offered to drive back to 
town, some four miles wa and to send us help 
from a garage there. The other very kindly 
offered to take my wife with her to her house, 
“close at hand,” for afternoon tea, while I got the 
ear in order. 

On another occasion, when we had stopped on 
the top of a hill just to admire an extensive pan- 
orama, a gentleman on horseback came along. 
He also promptly pulled up. “Broken down,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘and just opposite my lodge-gate! 
I'll send a man down to help you to wheel the car 
into my drive. I’m going home to lunch, and I 
hope you’ll join me. There’s no inn for miles.” 

am _ simply relating unvarnished facts, which, 
while they show how much unexpected kindness 
one experiences on the road, show also how 
seldom the motorist pulls up for any purpose. 


* ¢ 


AN INDIAN FAIR. 


very autumn the Crow Indians hold a fair on 
F the banks of the Little Big Horn River, in 

Montana. The fair is wholly Indian in 
management and participation, therefore unique, 
according to the Travel Magazine. It is also an 
odd mixture of the old life and the new. Out on 
the grounds the exhibition hall, with the big pump- 
kins, the children’s school display, bread, cakes 
and pies, vegetables and grain, is quite modern. 
The school band of Indian boys furnishes music. 
The Indian police force appears in blue uniforms 
and big stars. 


The wagons are new, the buggies are shining 
and the harness heavily mounted. The horses are 
well groomed and swift. The greased pole and 
the tug of war, the potato-race and the foot-race 
of the familiar rural gathering of the East have 
little attraction for the red man, who is content 
with food, a horse-race, a dance, and plenty of 
omer on the grand stand. 

he races are entirely free from betting and 
show wonderful horsemanship. Almost all ride 
bareback, the Indian boys = like glue to 
their prancing, rearing horses. There 7 be 
twelve or thirteen entries, but never a grumble or 
a quarrel over the best position, and a proud Crow 
would despise any inducement to hold in his little 
pony or slacken its pace. 

In the relay races the riders rush headlong into 
the stalls, are on the ground and on another 





horse in an instant. The old buffalo-hunters, half- 
nude, bodies painted in gruesome designs, with 
bow and arrow and strange medicine charms, are 
not the least interesting as they dash past the 
grand stand. 

In the camp, life is at high tide. The teepees 
crowding the river’s bank are the homes of some 
three to four thousand Indians and ten thousand 
dogs, while half as many horses graze on the hills 
above, oo by solemn sentinels. In the open 
spaces boys and girls race about, reckless, excited 
and happy. 

Children of four or six years of age clank about 
with heavy spurs, worn by no means for looks 
alone, for these infants can sit a prancing, buckin 
pony without saddle or stirrups, and just for spo 

ig their spurs into their horses’ flanks to stir up a 
bucking and pitching contest. 

Inside the teepees the squaws prepare the meals 
over the open fire. Everywhere there is feasting, 
much chattering, bright colors and picturesque 
life. Not a few solemn ceremonies take place, 
with elaborate rites, which mean much to the 
primitive Indian mind. 

The evenings are boisterous with the din of the 
tom-tom, the powwow and dance songs. e 
camp becomes a weird, fascinating place of faint 
lights, dim shadows and shrill, creepy noises. In 
the dance tent, where there are decorations of 
birds’ bones, feathers, bells and eagle claws 
hundreds join in the owl dance, the war dance an 
other ancient pastimes. Intermingled with the 
dancing there is much oratory, presenting of gifts 
and recounting of daring deeds. 

The young bucks are stripped naked, except for 
breech-clout, their copper-colored skins painted 
in elaborate and fantastic designs. The older 
men wear the regalia of their rank, gorgeous war- 
bonnets, ermine and other skins. The squaws 
pnd much paint and costumes of brilliant 
colors. 





HE MINUTEMAN , 
. \By Mildred M. Whitney 








he silent, guarding trees 
alone surround 
The sacred spot; 
The growing village nears the 
holy ground— 
But enters not. 


There is no inharmonious sign 
to tell 
Of modern ways, 
No jarring note to break the gentle spell 
Of ancient days. 


But there, beneath the skies that arch above 
His solitude, 

Still stands the witness of a nation’s love 
And gratitude. 


* ¢ 


SAFETY-VALVES BLOWING OFF. 


he train went cityward, and in the smoking- 
T ear was the usual number of men sitting in 

a fog of smoke. The babble of conversa- 
tion mingled with the rustling of newspapers, the 
insistent throb and rattle of the train and the 
occasional tooting of the engine. There were 
men of all kinds and conditions, and now and 
again single voices became audible above the gen- 
eral hubbub. 


“Yessir,” said one of these voices, “‘I voted for 
Theodore’ Roosevelt. I admired him. But I 
wouldn’t vote for him again. Able fellow in some 
ways, but no diplomat. I tell re no diplomat. 
Hasn’t | sense, either. Look at the way he 
goes on with Congress! Why, sfr, I’ve got a son 
at home,—he’s going to — next fall,—and if 
he didn’t have more sense than that Theodore 
Roosevelt —”’ 

The voice lost itself in the general medley. 

“J. Pierpont Morgan!” here was a sharp 
querulousness about this voice that brought it 
into temporary prominence. “J. Pierpont Mor- 

n! Thinks he’s the great man. hinks he 

ows it all, eh? Great art critic. Great finan- 
cier. Great politician. Well, he don’t know me. 
I’ve got him sized up. Yessir. I’ve got that J. 
Pierpont Morgan all tagged and labeled —’”’ 

“Not a word!” This from another voice some- 
where in the fog of tobacco smoke. “I tell my 
wife that she can believe what she reads in the 
+ ye if she wants to. That’s her lookout. 
But they can’t fool me. I know how they run 
newspapers. You can get anything you want to 
in a newspaper if you’ve got the price. Why, 
those fellers in Wall Street —” 

“Chinese!” a thin piping voice penetrated from 
some distance down the car. ‘‘Talk about Chinese 
civilization! Chi-nese civ-i-li-za-tion! Did you 
ever see a Chinaman good for anything but to run 
alaundry? Has to work all night, even at that. 
I knew one Chinaman —” 

The train rolled into the terminal station, and 
the men filed out of the smoky car into the cold 
morning air. 

“Don’t they ever get on your nerves?” said a 
young man to an older one. 

op hey?” 

“Our loud-mouthed fellow citizens—the man 
with the son who is abler than Roosevelt; the 
insignificant little skate who’s got Morgan tagged 
and labeled; the man who knows so much about 
the management of newspapers; the fellow who 
judges the entire Chinese nation from one laundry- 
man. 

“No,” said the older man. “I regard them as 
safety-valves for the rest of us. We’re allinclined 
to jump at conclusions on insufficient evidence. 
It’s the example of our loud-mouthed fellow citi- 
zens, as you call them, that teaches the average 
= to use a little common sense and modera- 

ion. 
*® © 


OLD-TIME MILITARY DRILL. 


he style of drill described below is calculated 

to please any seasoned martinet. One can 

imagine the well-ordered ranks after they 

had been put through the evolutions. This gath- 

ering of militia took place in Canada, and is 

described in “Humors of 37,” by Robina and 
Kathleen Macfarlane Lizars. 


_ There was scope for much ay pen J of uniform 
in the drill of the militia. For the cavalry a carv- 
ing-knife fastened on the end of a pole sometimes 
served as a spear or lance. 

Of the infantry, a few had coats, a few, jackets; 
most were in their shirt-sleeves. Some carrie 
firelocks, some, old swords. The greater number 
had walking-sticks, and there was an occasional 
umbrella. Commands would be given as follows: 
te - anaes with umbrellas, take the ground to 

e right. 
oie with walking-sticks, take ground to 

e left. 

All ran after each other, elbowed, kicked, chat- 
tered, and if the commanding officer turned his 
back, sat down. The captain was apt to be obse- 
quious in his orders. 

“Now, >. I am going to carry you 
through the evolutions of manual exercise, and I 
hope you will be patient. I shall be as short as 
possible, and if I should be going wrong, I hope 
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ut me right. 


you will 
will read the words of comman 
“*Tention! Please observe at the word fire you 


With poe permission I 


must fire, all of you who have guns. You gentle- 
men who have sticks, riding-switches and corn- 
stalks needn’t go through the firing, but stand as 
you are. 

“Draw rammer! Those who haven’t any rammer 
needn’t draw. Charge bayonets! Excuse me, 
that is wrong; I turned over two pages at once. 
Advance arms! \ ery well done, gentlemen; you 
improve wonderfully.” 


* © 


STARTING FOR THE WEST. 


osiah Flynt relates in his book, ‘“‘My Life,” 
J his determination when a boy in his teens to 

run away from home and return famous. It 
was doubtless similar to the dream entertained 
by other adventurous boys, but the awakening 
was rude and depressing. 


I deliberately planned with a neighbor’s son to 
start for parts unknown. 

I was the proud owner of two cows at the time, 
furnishing milk to my mother and a few neighbors 
at an agreed-upon price. I had been able to pay 
for the cows out of the milk money, and my 
mother frankly recognized that the cows were my 

ro . 
- T + boy was considerably older and 
larger than I. We put our heads together, and 
determined to go West, where in the West was 
immaterial; but toward the setting sun we were 
determined to travel. 

My companion in this strange venture had no 
such property to contribute toward financing the 
trip as I had, but he was the proud possessor of 
five greyhounds of some value, several guns and a 
saddle. We looked about the village for a horse 
and cart to carry us, and we at last dickered with 
a young man who owned a poor, half-starved, 
spavined beast and a rickety cart. : 

I - him my two cows in exchange for his 
outfit, a deal which netted him easily fifty per 
cent. profit. 

The cart loaded, our outfit was the weirdest- 
looking expedition that ever started for the im- 
mortal West. The muzzles of guns protruded 
under the covering on the sides, the five dogs 
sniffed uneasily at the cart, and the dying steed 
threw back his ears in utter horror. 

In this fashion, one bright afternoon in spring, 
we started forth on our Don Quixote trip, choosing 
Chicago as our first goal. 

We arrived in that city, twelve miles distant, 
after four days’ travel and a series of accidents 
to both cart and horse. We came to grief and 
complete omse in Madison Street. 

I was driving, and my companion was walking 
on the pavement. Suddenly, and without any 
warning, a stylishly dressed man hailed my com- 
panion, and asked him if his name was So-and-so, 
giving the young man’s correct name. hs chum 
acknowledged that that was his name, and I was 
to draw up to the curb, where I learned that 
the dopnet stranger was a Pinkerton detective. 

Our trip West was — in the bud there and 
then. The cart was driven to a stable, and we 
boys were taken to the Pinkerton offices, where 
I was exhorted to mend my ways and stay at 
home. Our horse succumbed to his wanderings 
soon after being returned to his original owner, 
and my cows were got back by process of law. 


* © 
PLENTY OF CHALK. 


hen Prof. William Thomson, afterward 

W Lord Kelvin, was at Glasgow, his absorp- 
tion in his work was very great, espe- 

cially his class work, and he much disliked to be 
brought down to earth by any slight chance or 
inconvenience. Examples will occur to every old 
pupil, writes Andrew Gray, of the great emphasis 
with which he commanded that precautions should 
be taken to prevent the like from happening again. 


On one occasion, after working out part of a 
— on the long-fixed blackboard on the 
wa 
dropped his hand down to the lon 
projected from the bottom of the board to fifd 
another piece. 

None was there, and he had to walk a step or 
two to obtain one. So he enjoined McFarlane, his 
assistant, who was always in attendance, to have 
a sufficient number of pieces on the ledge in future 
to = him to find one handy wherever he might 
need it. 

McFarlane forgot the injunction, or could not 
obtain more chalk at the time, and the same thing 
happened the next day. So the command was 
issued, ““McFarlane, I told you to get plenty of 
chalk, and you haven’t done it. Now have a hun- 
dred pieces of chalk on this Lar to-morrow ; 
remember, a hundred pieces; I will count them.” 

McFarlane, afraid to be caught napping again, 
sent that afternoon for several boxes of chalk, 
and carefully laid the new, shining white sticks 
on the shelf, all neatly parallel, at an angle to the 


e. 

The shelf was about sixteen feet long, so that 
there was one piece of chalk for every two inches, 
and the effect was very fine. 

The class the next morning was delighted, and 
very appreciative of McFarlane’s diligence. Thom- 
son came in, put up his eye-glass, looked at the 
display, smiled sweetly, and turning to the ap- 
plauding students, began his lecture. 


® 
NOT QUITE CLEAR. 


r. David could not be called stupid. He . 
was rather slow, and, added to this defi- 
ciency, his tongue had a way of getting 

mixed up. Not every one understood this, and as 
a result the poor fellow got into many complica- 
tions. One day he was making a perfunctory call 
on a lady with whom he had little in common. 

He got up to go. 

“T’ve enjoyed your society very much, Mr. 
David,” said the lady. ‘I hope you will come to 
see me again soon.” 

“T’ve enjoyed my visit, too,” he said. “I don’t 
know when I’ve enjoyed one before —” 

“Mr. David!” 

He thought a minute. ‘I didn’t mean that,” he 
added. “I meant that I don’t know when I’ve 
enjoyed a visit here as I have enjoyed this one.” 


® © 


A USELESS IMPLEMENT. 


unt Ann Arkwright, the bustling spouse of 
Uncle Joshua Arkwright, proudly showed 
him a silver implement which a friend had 
given her as a birthday present. It was shaped 
something like a spatula, but broadened consider- 
ably toward the handle. Uncle Joshua inspected 
it with some curiosity. 
**What is it?” he asked. 
“‘Haven’t you any idea?” she said. 
“No, not the least in the world.” 
“Well,” said Aunt Ann, “‘it’s a pie-knife.” 
Uncle Joshua picked it up, inspected it critically, 
and laid it down again. 
“TI haven’t any use for it,” he said, ‘‘as far as 
I’m concerned. It’s too wide. I couldn’t eat pie 
with it ’thout cutting my mouth.” 
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Eager little boy, 
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A serenade of joy. 


Plant a tree with loving care, 


From its boughs in some glad spring 
Tiny feathered friends will sing 












KEEP ARBOR DAY. 


BY ANNA M. PRATT. 

Plant a tree with loving care, 
Kindly little maid, 

Often on a summer day 

Tired travellers by the way 
Will bless its friendly shade. 





A host of merry workmen, 
With clatter and with din, 


And tinker on the tin. 
Tap, tap, I hear them up above, 
Tink, tink, now down below, 
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Bang, on the broad window. 
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He ends as he begins, 
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And mending up the tins. 
But soon the taps grow fainter 
Upon the roof and tin, 


>> 


ee 


Have come to mend my old gray roof 


Tum, tum, deep down the water-spout, 
And ev’ry workman strikes but once, 


While working on my old gray roof 
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THE SPRING SHOWER. 


BY CLARENCE MANNING FALT. 


The bustling of the workmen, 
Their clatter and their din. 
And when I go to greet them, 
To show my heart’s delight, 
The April sun is shining, 
And clouds are blue and bright. 
The tiny blades are springing, 
Buds swell on every tree, 
Sweet birds are: lightly winging 
And piping cheerily. 
And tiny folds of velvet 
Hang on each bush and bower, 
And then I know my workmen, 
And praise the sweet spring shower. 





THE FAMILY TREES. 
BY E. H. THOMAS. 


great many years ago Polly and Amy Ann went to school 

A together. School ‘‘kept’’ all summer, with just one holi- 

day on the Fourth of July. The schoolhouse looked like 

a square black box. There were no trees round it, and no grass, 

for the children’s feet, playing tag and leap-frog, had worn the 
ground as hard as a floor. 

The other children ate their luncheon in a little crowd on 
the door-step, but Polly and Amy Ann knew a pleasanter place. 
It was a secret; they never told anybody. Just behind the 
schoolhouse was a beautiful meadow, belonging to Amy Ann’s 
father. Through the meadow ran a brook, with little fishes in 
the bottom and blue flag along the edge, and by the brook grew 
anelder-bush. Polly and Amy Ann called this bush their house, 
and under it they always ate their dinner. There was only one 
trouble. The bush was just a little bit too small to shade them 
both. If Polly’s head was in the shadow, Army Ann’s pink 
sunbonnet was in the sun. 

‘‘Wish we could build a wing to our house!’’ said Polly. 

‘*‘Why, so we can!’’ cried Amy Ann, nodding her bonnet 
excitedly. ‘‘Let’s we do it! Two of ’em!’’ 

The little bonnets bent close together while they planned it 
all out. After school Amy Ann borrowed her father’s spade, 
and they set off for the woods. There they found two baby 
elm-trees, and they dug them up with the wee tiny roots and 
ir all. They planted the little trees by their playhouse—Amy 
tA wat MW Sa Ann’s on one side of the brook and Polly’s on the other. They 
\ ar a ‘ Ts Sf did not know that they were keeping Arbor day, for it had never 
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\ been heard of then. So they had no singing nor speeches ; only 
id the little wren that lived in the elder-bush kept saying, ‘‘Chirp! 
*) Chirp!’’ And her nine children poked their little brown heads 
,) over the edge of the nest, and said, ‘‘Chirp!’’ all in concert. 

i The little trees grew and grew; so did Polly and Amy Ann. 
NY) They got to be young ladies, then middle-aged ladies, and then 
i old ladies. Nobody called them Polly and Amy Ann now; 
VU they were Grandma White and Grandma. Grant. 

il Grandma White lived a long way from Grandma Grant and 
, the meadow and the old schoolhouse. But she did not forget 
: them, and there was no story that her little Amy liked so well 
i! as the story of the two little elm-trees and the nine little wrens. 


surface. A country of the Chinese Empire. | by its 136 8 10. 


Diagonal. A European ruler. 
2. IN BUSINESS HOURS. 
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as the 1312584 old 1167 sat in his office, | upon the altar. 
he was attracted by hearing, above the 91213 
of voices, the sound of music. It was in a 
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him so that he left the office and entered the 
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A country of Asia. Engraved. That which “Birdie,” said the old 1367, “does the 
effaces. world 963655 you 


89104 said he had no 910638, but one day, | 4 cluster of 12345678910111213 that stood 


3. BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILMENTS. : i 
1212312 near by. He knewthe 67891011;| Doubly behead and curtail a supplement | TOW, rose ; bay, baize ; hoe, hose ; free, frieze. 
he had sung it 410635 before, when he was a | and leave to hang; a judge and leave a small t 
boy. He could not work. The tune haunted es a wonderful tale and leave a human | castanet, cast a net; cow, slip, cowslip; lace, 
ing; to fall back and leave a fold. 
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So when Grandma White went to visit Grandma Grant she 
had to take Amy with her. 

You should have seen how happy the two grandmothers 
were! And you should have seen what fun little Amy and 
little Polly had together! And how the first thing they all did 
was to go down into the meadow to look at the little elms. 

But they were not little elms any longer! They were tall, 
beautiful trees, and they held out their long green arms to each 
other over the little brook. 

‘*What is it that says ‘Chirp, chirp?’ ’’ asked the little girls. 

They looked up, and saw a little wren’s nest in the tree. 

‘*Perhaps these are the grandchildren of the wren that lived 
in the elder-bush,’’ said the grandmothers. ‘‘This must be 
their family tree.’’ 


.. 
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THE LITTLE TREE. 
BY E. T. 


n the middle of the wood stood a great pine-tree, with a baby 
| pine at its foot. The mother pine was so tall that she could 
look over the heads of all the other trees, but the little one was 
not larger than the ferns and yellow violets that grew round it. 

‘Stand up straight, my dear,’’ said the old tree. 

**Yes, mama,’’ said the baby pine, ‘‘you always say that.’’ 

‘*Of course,’’ said the mother pine. ‘‘How I should feel if you 
grew up with a crook in your stem! I knew a little tree once 
that was not careful to stand straight, and so all its life it bent to 
one side. One night there came a great wind, and the crooked 
tree went down with a dreadful crash, and it carried with it an 
owl’s nest that was built in its top, and broke all the eggs. Just 
think of that! Now if you will do as I say, you will grow upa 
tall, straight pine, and the jolly little sunbeams will call on you 
first in the morning and stay with you longest at night.’’ 

**T will try my best, mama,’’ said the good little tree, and it 
drew itself up. Now it happened to be Arbor day, and the 
children were hunting for a tree to transplant. 

**Oh, look here!’’ called Violet. ‘‘Here is a dear little pine, 
and it is just as straight as an arrow!’’ 

‘‘So it is!’’ said the other children. ‘‘This is just the one 
for us.’? Then they dug up the tiny tree, and planted it beside 
the schoolhouse with due honors. 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. DIAGONAL. building. 8910310 he sat in a 1312510 until 
From left to right. An elf. A machine | the shrill 134 of a bird startled him. It had 
used for throwing external objects upon a | been 91238, and had sought refuge, followed | gow. 111. Ell, lips—ellipse. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1. In, tact—intact. u. Wind, 0—win- 


2. Absence of occupation is not rest 


too? Let’ me 526310 A mind quite vacant is a mind dis- 
our burden.” As the 12678 ended he took + . res 
he bird to 16334 it to its 71058, but upon An — hay a watch that wants both 
second thought he laid it under the shelter of As useless if it goes as if it stands. 


—Cowper. 
3. Doe, dose; guy, guise; sea, seize; ray, 
raze; caw, cause; poi, poise; May, maize; 


4. Man goes, mangoes; fare well, farewell; 





neck, necklace ; day break, daybreak. 
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PENNANTS 25¢ 


EITHER STYLE— size 9x18—2 colors. 
Any 4 letters or Sepee? = Gaest from 
factory. Agents wanted. 

Park Pennant Co., 1331 1 — hin St., Phila., Pa. 
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Bird Manna 


is the secret preparation used 
by the Canary Breeders of the 
Hartz Mountains in Germany, 
for curing all diseases_of Cage 
Birds, and restoring lost song. 
It acts like magic. 15 cents, 
at druggists or by mail. 
PHILA. BIRD FOOD CO., 412 N. 3d Street, Philadelphia. 




























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “‘ Improved,”’ no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 








€ Bicycle Equipped with 


INDIANAPOLIS 


4, 
G&JIIRESSG 

ed Grade Bicycle Tires Made 
They wear the longest, ride the easiest, 
andare less liable to punctures. Cost justa 
trifle more than cheap tires but are worth 
it, and are the most economical in the end. 

n’t accept a yes or substitu 
Insist upon Original G & J—the trade mark 
tells. Forsale by all local dealersand will be 
supplied on new Bicycles when you specify 


them. Write for free catalogue 12 
G&J TIRE CO., ina. GY 


THE BOY 
WHO LEADS 


in any sport knows 
that “3 in One” is 
the best oil for 
bicycles. Makes 
bearings run easily, 
smoothly, and pre- 
vents wear—will not 
gum, dry out or 
collect dust. 
Cleans, polishes, ' 
and prevents rust on all the metal surface. 
Try on guns inside and out—trigger, hammer, 
barrel. Also try on tools, roller skates, 
fishing reels, etc. A little ‘‘3in One” on 
baseball gloves makes them soft, pliable 
and lasting. 
Write to-day for large free 
FREE sample bottle. THREE IN ONE 
OIL COMPANY, 43 Broadway, New York. 














SICK DOCTOR 
PROPER FOOD PUT HIM RIGHT. 

The food experience of a physician in his own 
case when worn and weak from sickness and when 
needing nourishment the worst way is valuable: 

“An attack of grip, so severe it came near making 
an end of me, left my stomach in such condition I 
could not retain any ordinary food. I knew of 
course that I must have food nourishment or I 
could never recover. 

“I began to take four teaspoonfuls of Grape- 
Nuts and cream three times a day and for 2 weeks 
this was almost my only food; it tasted so deli- 
cious that I enjoyed it immensely and my stomach 
handled it perfectly from the first mouthful. It 
was so nourishing I was quickly built back to 
normal health and strength. 

“Grape-Nuts is of great value as food to sustain 
life during serious attacks in which the stomach 
is so deranged it cannot digest and assimilate 
other foods. 

“T am convinced that were Grape-Nuts more 
widely used by physicians, it would save many 
lives that are otherwise lost from lack of nourish- 
ment.” 

Absolutely the most perfect food in the world. 
Trial of Grape-Nuts ten days proves. ‘“‘There’sa 
Reason.” 

Look in package for the little book, ‘‘The Road 
to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Alesitive Reliet ea 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
“A little higher in price, per- 
haps, than worthless oes 
but a reason - Aya ae many lightful 
everywhere, or 
Get Mennen’s (the mailed on receipt of 25c. 
yriginal). Sample free. GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J. | 


“I MADE $1254 


Selling This 7-Piece | Kitchen Set” 


From sworn statement of CUNNINGHAM. 
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selling from 50 to 5 
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429 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohio 











a declined.—The Presi- 
dent tendered the position of ambassador 
at the Court of St. James to President Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard University, whose resig- 
nation, after 40 years of conspicuous service, 
is to take effect in May. The selection of Doctor 
Eliot was universally approved in this country, 
and there was reason to believe that he would 
be highly acceptable to the British government ; 
but he was disinclined to undertake new duties, 
and declined to accept the position. 
* 
oal Strike averted.—The three years’ 
agreement between the mine-workers and 
operators in the anthracite coal-fields expired on 
April ist, and as the mine-workers had made 
demands which the operators would not con- 
cede, there were apprehensions that a strike 
might be ordered. But the mine-workers, in 
convention at Scranton, Pennsylvania, March 
24th, voted to remain at work after April 1st, 
and to allow the district executive boards to 
negotiate an agreement with the operators. 
& 
he Situation in the Balkans reached a 
crisis last month in which war between 
Austria-Hungary and Servia for a time seemed 
imminent. ‘Servia maintained its claims to 
compensation from Austria for the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and insisted that 
the whole question should be regulated by the 
powers. Austria-Hungary demanded that Ser- 
via should demobilize its army and cease its 
warlike preparations. Servia counted upon the 
moral support of Russia, and Austria-Hungary 
was actively supported by Germany. Austria- 
Hungary had 380,000 troops under arms, and 
Servia kept its army in readiness for hostilities. 
A solution of the problem was finally reached 
by the withdrawal of Russian objection to the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by 
Austria. This made possible an agreement 
among the powers, which united in persuading 
Servia to renounce all rights in connection with 
the annexation, and to demobilize its army. In 
return, Austria-Hungary made certain economic 
concessions to Servia. From a diplomatic point 
of view, this settlement is regarded as a victory 
for the Austro-German combination and a reverse 
for the Anglo-Franco- Russian alliance. In Rus- 
sia especially it has occasioned much bitterness. 
& 
» Incident of the Negotiations was 
the renunciation by the Crown Prince of 
Servia of his rights to the throne. This was 
brought about by public charges that the Crown 
Prince, who is reputed to be a young man of 
ungoverned passions, had been instrumental in 
the death of a servant; but its effect was to 
destroy the influence of the Crown Prince as a 
leader of the war party. 
& 


ritish Colonies are coming to the assist- 

ance of the mother country in the matter 
of naval construction. New Zealand has 
offered to give the empire, free of cost, a fully 
equipped Dreadnought, and to give a second 
if necessary; and the offer has been accepted. 
Canada is taking steps in the same direction, 
and the matter has been under consideration 
in Australia. ® 


= German Navy.—The Reichstag has 
adopted, without dissent or debate, the 
government’s naval budget for 1909, which 
provides for three battle-ships of the Dread- 
nought type, one cruiser of the Invincible 
class, six protected cruisers, and a number of 
torpedo-boats and submarines. It is explained 
at the German admiralty that the intimations 
that Germany is hurrying its program for the 
building of battle-ships are based on the fact 
that, for economic reasons, orders were given 
to private yards for two of this year’s Dread- 
noughts without awaiting formal approval by 
the Reichstag. e 


Iu German Reichstag passed the budget 
on April 2d. When the bill was first pro- 
posed, the new taxes for raising $50,000,000, 
needed for naval enlargement and other pur- 
poses, were denounced by Conservative members 
of the combination of parties which support the 
government. Many of them threatened to vote 
with the opposition. After the chancellor 
announced, on March 30th, that so long as he 
had the confidence of the Emperor he would 
not resign, the objectors decided to support his 
plans. e 


x-President Castro of Venezuela sailed 

from France, March 26th, on a steamer 
bound for West Indian and Venezuelan ports. 
It was his desire to go through to Venezuela, 
but the steamship ‘cempany refused to sell him 
passage farther than*to Trinidad. Charges of 
murder and of conspiracy to assassinate the 
present president of Venezuela are pending 
against him in Venezuelan courts. The Ven- 


ezuelan government at first gave notice that it 


would not permit him to land, but afterward 
withdrew the prohibition. Nevertheless, it is 
believed that he will not be allowed to remain 
at liberty if he enters the country. 










Book for boys by pro- | Mated pair Write to- doy 
How tp Throw Curves. seins ara te | Ronn = "AEE —_ 
throw “* it Ball,” and be succe: a, tcher. Secrets rom eggs 
of the gaine told. Price 20 ets. HOLM & 0O., Ravenna, 0. weqate le Book, 


My Creat Buggy atari 
mUct new. Buggy Proposition— 
best ever made by any factory. 
1 Save You 


GALLOWAY 


N 
Saves You 38% to 50% Mas 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY BREEDING SQUABS 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


GOOD PAY FROM THE START. 

After only four to five months’ study, thousands of 
graduates from Valentine’s School of Ae hy have 
made in one month all thes pais in tuition. Hundreds 

earned board and more le learning and are now 
high-salaried railroad general superintendents, train 
despatchers, etc. Valentine’s course offers equal 
chances for you. Every equipment. 350 miles R. R. 
wires for actual practise. Established 87 years. Write 
for acer book telling how i u can become an expert 
telegrapher at trifling cost. 0 it to-day. Address, 
Richard Valentine, Pres., Janesville, Wis. 
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Here Is Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most 
perfect—most economical—most satisfactory range for you to use—Your 
money back if it’s not. 
Send for Catalog No. 253 with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with others 


oe 
Cash Or Time Payments 
‘We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kala- 
mazoo in her home. You can buy on easy time payments or pay cash if 
you like. Either way—you save $10 to’$20 on any stove in the catalog. We 
make it easy for responsible people to own Stove or range in the world. 


ed A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You’ 
















Every Boy Can Now Have a oa 


There’s no keener pleasure for a boy than to go out into the open, 
gun in hand, and feel the thrill of exultation that follows a shot 
straight into the bull’ 's-eye. Hereare the two leading Hamilton we 


Model No. 27, with flat stock and forearm of gum wood . 1.50 
Model No. 027. Walnut stock and forearm turned and polished $I: 75 
Both fully guaranteed. Sent on receipt of price if your deter does not carry them. 
Don’t think from these prices that the Hamilton is a cheaply made rifle. The 
low price is made possible because of our own patented bronze steel barrel. 
Ask your dealer to show youa Hamilton. Notice its handsome lines, its steel-jacketed rifled 
onze barrel, and its rich turned walnut stock. Breaks down for loading; ejects 
shells automatically. Made ‘take down,” it packs easily in small space. 
d for illus. circular and name of your nearest dealer. 


ton Rifle Co., Box 225, Plymouth, Mich. 
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OF THE GAME 


THe Bact 
PLAYED ROUND 


9 

THE WORLD 

on approval, freight 

prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and allow 

ten days’ free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in every way 

and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get anywhere 

else. regardless of price, or if for any reason‘whatever you do not wish to keep it, ship 
it back to us at our expense for freight and you will not be out one cent. 

+ & TORY PR We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 

to rider at lower prices en ong other house. We 

ve you emen’s profit on every bicycle — hi ~ =r t grade models with 

Puncture-Proot tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals,etc.,at prices no higherthan cheap 

mail-order bicycles; also reliable medium grade models at unheard-of low prices. 


in each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 
RIDER AGENTS WANTE be 








We will ship you a 



















1909 Ranger Bicycle furnished by us. You will 
at the wonder/udly low prices and the libe: 


liberal propositions and special offers we will 
give on the first 1909 sam 


le going to your town. ah te at once for our special offer. 
BO NOT BUY 2 bicycle or a pair of we at 4 price untillyou receive our catalogue 
learn our low prices and liberal terms. BIGY, (CLE D boyy ins LS ‘ou can sell our bicycles 

under be own name plate at double our prices. Orders £2 receiv q' 
SF CON D-HAND B xo on limited number oo i” trade by our Chicago retail stores 
will be closed out at once, at each. jptive bargain list mailed free. 
pA wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and 
pulRES, ¢ COASTER BRAKES, everything in the bicycle line at “half the usual prices. 
a greal 


but write to-day for our’ Large eee s reat fund of 










ini aL 4s Cie hj useful information. It o costs a 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept.D 


Ht D everything. it now. 


, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The LILY is the Symbol re 
Natural Punty—cLé INESS 
If Nature were to un lertake our 
Washing and leaning ior 


PE, ARLI NE. 
and PEARLINE’S  methox 
would be the means used 
Purifying Properties 
—be rey: in doing away with 
the rubbing it DOES AWAY 
with the worst of the Work and 
Wear and Tear. 
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-‘ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’’[ Adv. 


A Flying Machine at Last. 


Scientific kite-flying within the 
reach of all. marvel of 

simplicity. Any boy or girl 

can fly it. Tandems delight 

both young and old. 

eo Introductory Size 
yw mail, 10c., 3 for 25e. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 


Zimmerman Fi; Machine Co. 
Arch 8t., pat Ohio. 


FREE CATALOG 


oo POR... 
Every Woman in America. 


You Should Have This New 
York Style Catalog. Send for 
Your Copy NOW. It’s Free. 


Over a million A merican women are ny ping regularly 
in New York dweagh oat our catal 4 our 
catalog and Y' know t. e reason why. 


This Latest Spring and Summer Catales 


is a necessity in every 
home away from 
New York, America’s 
fashion and buying 
center. It places all 
the New York shop- 
ping advantages 
right in your home, 
as in its 265 pages is 
illustrated and de- 
scribed all that is 
new, stylish and cor- 
rect in wearing ap- 
parel forwomen,men 
and children ; all the 
latest. novelties and 
household supplies. 
The prices quoted are 
lowest in America. 
We tell you in our 
catalog how to save express and freight 
charges. We guarantee the quality of every 
piece of merchandise we sell. The demand for 
our catalog is always very great. To avoid 
disappointment be sure and write for it to-day. 
Itis FREE. Address Dept. 4N. 


Siegel Cooper Co.’s Liberal Guarantee 


is absolute and goes with each article purchased. 
If your purchase does not prove satisfactory in 
every detail, if it does not prove the best value you 
ever secured, return it to usat our expense and your 
money and all charges will be promptly refunded. 
The advantages are all yours—the risk all ours. 
Get the Ca . Get itnow. It offers you the 
best values the lowest prices in America. 


SIEGEL COOPER COMPANY 


6th Ave., 18th and 19th Streets 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 



















































“Picked Ripe” 


Hawaiian Pineapple 


“Cuts with a spoon like a peach ” 
The fresh pineapples you buy are picked 
green and artificial pened. They are 
tough and woody. Hawaiian Pineapple is 
ripened and canned on the field. The full, 
delicious freshness and tenderness of ripe- 
ness, and the natural flavor, go into the 
por a Use it for —_ — po ad = 
salads, pies, puddings, layer es, an 
other dishes fn ribed in our booklet. 
All dealers sell Hawaiian Pineapple,— sliced 
crushed, grated. Besure toask for “* Hawaiian.” 
Drop postal for booklet of tested recipes and site, 
HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE GR ” ASSOCIATION 
Tribune lg New York City 


The Signal 


DéM 


yy a in ball play- 
sus depends on good 
team work. Men must 
know each other, practise 
together, learn to help 
each other, play to 
win. Must have 
their code of 
signals that each 






































understands and 
adheres to. 


We have followed 

this idea in devel- 

oping the D. & M. line 

res = from 

8 stan int. 

We have spared neither time nor senate 

to carry out any suggestion that would 

make the goods be 
more satisfactory. 


The D. & M. signal is the Dog-on-the- 
Diamond, and every player who knows 
this signal and insists on these goods ean 
be sure he i is getting better value for less 
money than in any other brand. We say 
this because we absolutely believe it. 


pA h. Ypur, gr ar Se the 
‘on’t take inferior 

tit tnd car fe 
a u 

Book, both Free,and ior 
direct from the 

factory. 
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Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using | 
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he World of Life.—Dr. Alfred Russel 

Wallace, addressing the Royal Institution 
on Darwinism recently, spoke of the enormous 
powers of rapid increase exhibited by both the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, which have 
insured the continuance of the various types of 
existing life from the earliest geological ages 
in unbroken succession, while being an important 
factor in the production of new forms by adap- 
tation. A common weed, the Sisymbrium 
Sophia, produces three-quarters of a million 
seeds, and these, if they all grew and multiplied, 


would in three years cover the whole land sur- 
Darwin calculated that the | > 


face of the globe. 
slowest-breeding of all animals, the elephant, 
would in 750 years, from a single pair, produce 
19,000,000 individuals. Rabbits would, from 
a single pair, produce 1,000,000 individuals in 
four or five years, as they probably have done 
in Australia, where they have become ‘‘a 
national calamity.’’ 


he Aviator and the Chauffeur.—So 

rapid has been the progress of aeronautics 
in the past year that even the details of the 
management of flying-machines are beginning 
to be discussed outside the circle of the fliers 
themselves. The aviator attracts the kind of 
admiring attention that was formerly reserved 
for the daring chauffeur. Maj. George O. 
Squier points out that the aerial highway of 
the aviator differs from terrestrial roads because 
of its manifold irregularities. Without a mo- 
ment’s thought, this statement would seem 
exactly contrary to the facts. But, as Major 
Squier shows, the air is really filled with 
‘‘humps, ridges, eddies and gusts,’’ which are 
so many obstructions in the aviator’s path, and 
which are all the more troublesome because 
he cannot see them in advance. He must feel 
his road, since he cannot see it, and therefore 
one of the most important steps in the develop- 
ment of the aeroplane will be the invention of 
some form of automatic control, enabling the 
machine to correct the inequalities of the aerial 
road. 


* 


llustration Orchards.—At the recent con- 
ference of the governors of the New England 
States, Prof. John Craig urged the planting 
of apple-trees on the hilly lands in those states. 
New England, he said, 
was the natural home 
of the apple in the 
United States, for in 
New England all the 
leading commercial 
varieties of to-day orig- 
inated. But a reor- 
ganization of ideas and 
practises in regard to 
orchards was needed. 
There should be ‘‘il- 
lustration orchards,’’ 
established by individ- 
uals or by the states, 
through which scien- 
tifie methods could be 
taught. 
@ 
_—— Horses in 
Ireland.—aA live 
question among zodlo- 
gists has long been 
that of the origin of 
distinctively Oriental 
characteristics among 
the horses of Ireland. 
Many have believed 
that the cause was the 
introduction, in historic 
times, of horses from the Spanish peninsula, 
possessing Eastern characters. Recently, how- 
ever, Dr. R. F. Scharff has examined the 
remains of Irish horses from bogs, caves and 
crannogs, many of which he believes to have 
been wild horses, and he finds that these are 
quite as Arab in their forms as any of the 
modern horses of Ireland, and even more so. 
The conclusion is that the Oriental features of 
the modern stock are the result of inheritance 
from an original wild stock possessing those 
characters. ° 





gy aged Premonitions. — In regard 
to the possibility of useful forecasts of 
earthquakes, Prof. G. K. Gilbert remarks that 
the destructive shocks are preceded by notes of 
warning which, if understood, would give com- 
mand of precious seconds for escape. Some of 
the preliminary vibrations are too minute to be 
felt, and the most delicate seismographs yet in- 
vented do not record them, yet their frequency 
is of such an order that they fall within the 
register of the ear, and are perceived as sounds. 
These arrive in advance of the tremors prelim- 
inary to the principal shock. There are other, 
yet earlier, tremors, very faint, which may 
come a few minutes, or a few hours, before an 
earthquake. These are often inferred from the 
peculiar behavior of animals, and Professor 
Gilbert believes that there is reason to think 
that various animals are affected by vibrations 
to which man is insensible. Thus their conduct 
may serve as a true warning. 
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How many things 


in your house which could and ought 
to be refinished with a beautiful glossy 
surface that “Wears Like Iron”—if you 
only knew how. 


JAP-A-LAC requires neither work nor 
technical knowledge. <A child can apply it, 
although maturer judgment and good taste 
in the selection of colors are needed to insure 
harmony of tones. 


JAP-A-LAC is the hardest, most durable 
and lustrous colored varnish made. Applied 
according to directions, it “sets” hard as ada- 
mant with a mirror-like surface and “Wears 
Like Iron.” 


JAP-A-LAC is made in sixteen beautiful 
colors for refinishing every kind of Woodwork, 
Bric-a-brac, Chandeliers, Floors, Furniture, and 
every painted or varnished surface from cellar 
to garret. 


JAP-A-LAC has no substitute. 


For Sale by Paint, Hardware and 
Drug Dealers. 


If your dealer does not keep JAP—A-LAC send us his name, 
with 10 cents to cover cost of mailing, and we will send a free 
sample, quarter-pint can of any color (except gold, which is 25 cents), 
to any point in the United States. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET CONTAINING INTERESTING 
INFORMATION AND BEAUTIFUL COLOR CARD, FREE ON REQUEST. 





2491 Rockefeller Bidg, Cleveland, Ohio, U. Sz As 


Our Green Label Line of clear varnishes is the highest quality manu- 
factured. Its use insures perfect results. Ask your paint dealer. 


PR: 























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly poper. for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and me additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 

is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








ANEMIA. 


a. from a Greek word 
meaning ‘want of blood,” 
is of two kinds, primary and 
secondary. The primary ane- 
mias are so called because as 
yet medical science has not 
discovered their direct cause, 
and until this is done it is 
necessary to recognize and 
treat them as diseases in themselves. When the 
reason for the condition is found out, then the 
anemia, which is really only a symptom of some 
disease and not a disease in itself, will be called 
secondary instead of primary. 

The principal forms of primary anemia are chlo- 
rosis, pernicious anemia, and leukamia. Chlorosis 
generally attacks young girls in the early teens. 
It is not very well understood, but seems to be a 
condition of poor blood formation rather than of 
blood destruction. Its treatment is simple, con- 
sisting in fresh air, good food, and the administra- 
tion of some form of iron. The results are prompt, 
and with a little care a perfect state of health may 
be established. 

Pernicious anemia is another matter. It attacks 
adults, both men and women, and is almost always 
fatal. The victims of this form of anemia are often 
well clothed in flesh and look robust. Further- 
more, their symptoms are in many cases mistaken 
for those of kidney or heart trouble, paralysis, 
disease of the liver, and so on, until an examina- 
tion of the blood establishes a diagnosis. 

Leukamia means literally, “‘white blood.” In 
this condition the red blood-cells are greatly 
diminished. The course of leukamia is a great 
deal like that of pernicious anemia, and calls for 
about the same treatment—complete rest in bed, 
good air and food, plenty of sunshine, and the 
udministration of some form of arsenic. 

Secondary anemia can always be traced to some 
definite cause, such as rapid loss of blood from a 
wound, resulting in a condition of so-called acute 
anemia, the loss from hemorrhages from the lungs 
in tuberculosis, or the depletion of the blood from 
poisoning. 

The poison in the system resulting from cancer 
or tuberculosis causes anemia by blood destruc- 
tion, while wounds or hemorrhages cause it by 
blood loss. 

More than half the blood in the body can be lost 
without death resulting. When this occurs in a 
hitherto healthy person, from a severe wound, for 
example, the system immediately sets to work to 
bring the blood back to its normal amount, the 
condition of acute anemia gradually yielding day 
by day as the body makes up its loss. 

There is an anemia of the poor caused by a diet 
deficient in blood-building materials, or by inferior 
cooking, such as the habitual frying of meat. 





* @ 
“‘THREE-NOTCH ROADS.” 


|" the southern part of Missouri, where the timber 
grows, and in northern Arizona, ‘‘three-notch 
roads” are numerous, says a writer in the Kansas 
City Star. A three-notch road is a public highway 
as distinguished from a road leading to a sawmill, 
a church, a schoolhouse, or back in the woods to 
a farmhouse. A three-notch road is sure to “go 
somewhere.” If you travel far enough along it, 
you will reach 2 town some time. 

The origin of this peculiar designation is inter- 
esting. It seems that George III required all the 
public roads to be marked with his name. In 
England and its colonies public roads have so 
long been known as the king’s highway that no 
one can tell when the custom started. When 
King George desired his name to be posted at 
convenient points on the highways in America, 
the people, not being particularly proud of that 
duty, adopted the policy of cutting three notches 
on trees along the road, and omitting more specific 
reference to King George. 

After the Revolution the name was left out 
universally, but the three notches proved useful 
as a means of marking public roads. It is said 
that the Virginia colonists carried this system to 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Indiana, and that their 
children took it to Missouri. 

At first there were no counties in Missouri, and 
later, when there were counties, the state realized 
that if the matter were left to the counties there 
would be little road-building. So the state con- 
structed the roads, and marked them with three 
notches. Subsequently, when the counties began 
to make roads, they were designated in the timber 
country with two notches. 

Before and during the Civil War this distinction 








| was preserved, and three-notch roads were always 
through roads, leading from one town of some 
importance to another. Two-notch roads were 
less important highways, and roads not notched 
at all were either rail roads or plank roads. 

A rail road was a road leading to some camp 
where men were splitting rails, while a plank road 
led to a sawmill. 

*¢ ¢ 


A DECEPTIVE AIR. 


he Bushby storekeeper surveyed Mr. Leonard 

with a contemplative eye, and then turned 
his gaze toward Jimmy Sloane, who was putting 
packages into the delivery wagon. Jimmy had 
the leisurely air of one with plenty of time at his 
disposal. 

“You want to know how he’d be for your busi- 
ness down below?” said Mr. Gregg, slowly. 

“Yes,” said the visitor. ‘I noticed him yester- 
day, when that crowd of young fellows were getting 
the piano into the hall; he seemed to work harder 
than an y of the others. It occurred to me he might 
like a b gger chance than he has here.” 

“M-m,” said the storekeeper. “Well, now, I 
can’t say as to that, of course, but as to his work- 
ing harder than any of the other boys, I’ll tell you 
what they say—and you can believe it or not, jest 
as you choose. 

“They all like Jimmy, for he’s first-rate com- 
pany, but the tell is that when it comes to lifting, 
or such work, Jimmy’s all take-holt, and mighty 
little h’ist.” 

& 


TOO WELL - DONE. 


M*. Eliphalet Howe of Centerville had never 
encountered “Hamlet,” either in the pursuit 
of literature or on the stage, up to the time of her 
first visit to her Boston niece. On that occasion 
she was taken by the niece and her husband to see 
a performance of the play. 


“How did you like it, Aunt Jane?” asked her 
nephew-in-law, as he piloted the old lady up the 
aisle by her elbow, when the performance was 


over. ‘ 

“If that’s what you call a ‘play,’ J call it hard 
work!” said Aunt Jane, indignantly. “How you 
and Nettie ean sit calm in your seats and see such 
heartless doings is beyond me! 

“Wh f that Hamlet man_ looked so sick I 
shouldn’t have been surprised if he hadn’t lived to 
finish out his talking. And by the expression of 
those other folks, I’ll venture to say they felt the 


same. 

“T had my smelling-salts all ready in case 0’ 
need from the first minute he came on to the 
platform!” 


* ¢ 


A WELL-KNOWN NAME. . 


mong the many namesakes of Thomas Jefferson 

is a colored man who for more than ten years 

has spent his time in humble but useful employ- 

ment. He wheels ashes and rubbish of all sorts 

from the back doors of the houses in one of the 
districts of a New England town. 


He has learned through the servants in these 
houses many iter. of interest concerning his 
oune ers and their families, and has a decided 
belief in his own aapegenss to their welfare. 

One day the head of one family went out into 
his back yard, and seeing the colored man at work 
over the ash-barrel, said, affably: 


“Thomas Jeff’son, sah,” was the reply. 

“Ah!” said the gentleman. “I think—I am quite 
sure—I have heard that name before.” 

“Yas, sah, mos’ — you is heard it,’ said the 
negro, showing his white teeth. ‘“I’s done shovel 
ashes an’ wheel bar’ls out o’ dis yer alley fo’ de 
las’ ten yeahs.” 


* ® 


NO SUCH PEOPLE. 


he automobile industry has enriched the English 

language by a variety of terms which cannot 

be found in dictionaries published only a few years 

ago, but which are to-day household words. With 

one of the most common, however, a certain Mas- 
sachusetts postmaster is apparently unfamiliar. 


An enthusiastic automobilist who lives in Phila- 
delphia had it in mind to tour through southern 
New England, and wished to make a ma | of sev- 
eral days in one of the most interesting of the old 
towns along the Massachusetts coast. He was 
not certain that the town contained accommoda- 
tions for storing his car, and accordingly he wrote 
the postmaster to ask whether there were any 
garages there. In a few days he received this 
reply: 

Dear Sir. Your favor of the 12th inst. is at hand, and 
in reply I have to say that no person of that name gets 
any mail at this office. The nearest to it is a family 
of Gammages who live out on the Neck Road. 

Respectfully yours, Postmaster. 


* ¢ 


UNREASONABLY TOUGH. 


rimstead, who was a foreman in a New England 

factory, was visited one day by an old friend 

from the West. ‘Old man,” said his friend, “show 
long have you been working in this mill?” 


ae | thirty-five years,” he answered. 

“Isn’t it customary in establishments of this 
kind, when a man has been in its employ as long 
as you have, to retire him on a regular stipend—a 
sort of honorarium, as it were?” 

“To put him on the pension list, do you mean?” 

“Yes, if that’s what you call it.” 

“Well, yes, it is.” 

“When do you eee they’ll retire you?” 

“— beg oy they’d do it any time they thought I 
wanted to be retired,” said the old foreman, sha- 
king his head with profound sadness, “‘but I don’t 
want to quit so long as I’m still capable of doing 
my work. 

‘I’ve been keeping tab on myself, and the misery 
of it is, Wigfall, that I haven’t begun to let up the 
least bit. I’m just as good as ever!” 


® 


MARKETING A NEW PRODUCT. 


M*: Dexter, from somewhere ‘down - state,” 
was enjoying her first ride in a crowded street- 
ear in Chicago. It happened that a health officer, 
in the performance of his regular duties, was 
taking a sample of the air in the car. Mrs. Dexter 
saw his manipulations, but could not understand 
them, so she turned to a policeman who was sitting 
next to her. 

“7 beg = pardon,” she said, “but can you tell 
me what that man is doing?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered the officer. ‘He’s 
bottling th’ atmosphere.” 

“For mercy’s sake!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Dexter. 
“What won’t they do next! Do they can the air 
and sell it nowadays?” 





CUTICURA GROWS HAIR, 
Clears the Scalp, Allays Itching, 
and Heals Humors. 

Warm shampoos with Cuticura Soap and light dress- 
ings of Cuticura, purest and sweetest of emollients, at 
once stop falling hair, remove crusts, scales and dan- 
druff, destroy hair parasites, soothe irritated, itching 
surfaces, stimulate the hair follicles, loosen the scalp 
skin, supply the roots with energy and nourishment, 
and make the hair grow upon a sweet, wholesome, 
healthy scalp. Millions of the world’s best people use 
Cuticura Soap exclusively for preserving purifying and 
beautifying the skin, scalp, hair and hands, as well as 
for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery.[ Adv. 











If h _ Learn at our School 
e egrap ly — superior —- 

methods. ving ex- 
penses earned. GRADUATES ASSISTED. CAT- 
ALOGUE FREE. DODG STITUTE OF 
TELEGRAPHY, Seventh Street, Valparaiso, Indiana. 











Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 
Read this offer: Either of the two styles here illustrated, enam- 
eled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or numerals, 
but not more than shown in illustration (order by number), 
Silver Plate, $3.00 doz., sample, 10c. 
Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz., sample, e 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the highest grade solid 
gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at moder- 
ate prices. Special designs and estimates free. Catalogue 
Free, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and silver. 
TIAN BROS. CO., 139 South Ave., Rochester, N. ¥ 

















Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are unequaled for refinement of tone, 
beauty of case design and durability. 
A new catalogue picturing our latest 
models and giving valuable informa- 
tion mailed free. Attractive plans 
for periodical payments. 


If we have no dealer near you, we can 
supply you from Boston. Write us to-day 
for catalogue, prices, and information of 
value to buyers. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co. 


115 Boylston St., Boston. 
































PAINT-MIXING 
US: EXPERIMENT 


PAINT-MAKING 
EXPERIENCE 


It doesn’t pay to experiment with paint— 

Because it’s always at your expense. 

Now, every batch of hand-mixed Lead and 
Oil paint is more or less an experiment— 

You can’t be sure of the grade of your 
ingredients—the raw materials— 

And you can’t be at all sure of proper mzx- 
ing. It’s all guesswork—you can’t know 
whether you’ve got a good paint until you 
put it to actual wear and weather test— 

Maybe it’ wear—maybe it won’t— 

You simply /ake chances. 

But, you don’t eed to experiment— 

There’s one paint that’s the result of tried- 
out experience—That’s 





The culmination of thirty-five years of 
progressive paint-making experience. 

It’s a paint made by éxact formulas— 

And these ingredients are thoroughly 
ground together by the best possible paint- 
grinding machinery. Thus the oil and the 
pigments are combined into the best paint 
liquid— 

That’s why ‘‘ High Standard’’ Paint 
spreads easier—hides better—wears longer, 
and leaves a better surface for repainting. 
There’s a‘‘ High Standard’”’ Paint and Varnish 
for every purpose—Linduro, Vernicol Enamel 
White and Interior Enamel are among them, 
and are just what you need for beautiful rooms. 

Write for Booklet,“ The Owner's Responsibility.” 
THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 
Boston New York Chicago (Kansas City 
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one may expect the special combination 
of vegetable olls and fine Flour of silex in 


HAND SAPOLIO 


to bring a texture and beauty 


that other 


soaps Jail to give because 


common soaps do not 

































GOULD 


r. Loprey had been a trying person, 
M whose methods of work were almost 
more than those who employed him 

could endure. When he died, leaving a widow 
and five children, all the neighbors felt a great 
deal of sympathy for the family. Whenever 
opportunity offered, they were glad to employ 
Edward, the oldest boy, to ‘‘help Mrs. Loprey 
out.’? One day he was splitting wood for a 


ELIZABETH LINCOLN 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION Is 
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all, the cousin told him he’d better 
put a top light in the kitchen door 
whilst he was setting glass, so the sun 
would shine in during cold weather, 
and the lamplight would shine out. 
What with the flies and the hens and 
the company and the children, all in 
the kitchen, I most gave up. If the 
hens would have eat the flies ’twould 
have been something; but they would 
not. 

‘*Yes’m,”’ Mrs. Loprey spoke with 
a sort of melancholy pride, ‘‘that was a real 
trying time for me, partic’ larly when he made 
up his mind the early apples had ought to be 
picked. But beginning with the apples, he 
kind of picked up as he went along. He 
didn’t stop from them at all, excepting when 
he and the cousin took half a day to clean out 
the old well-spring. They happened to notice 
*twas low when they were up in the orchard 


i ? 


summer resident, when Mrs. Loprey appeared | picking. 


on the scene. 

“‘T’m real glad you like Eddie’s work and 
find him satisfactory,’’ said Mrs. Loprey, in 
response to the pleasant greeting of her summer 
neighbor. 

*‘T do like Eddie and his work,’’ said the 
lady. ‘*The only fault I ever have to find, 





“THERE'S NOTHING RESTS ME SO MUCH AS 
CHANGING OFF ONCE IN A WHILE.” 


Mrs. Loprey, is that he sometimes seems to 
lack application. He doesn’t keep at one thing 
as steadily as I wish, and’ he runs home occa- 
sionally when he is supposed to be busy here.’’ 

“I know it,’’ said Mrs. Loprey, forlornly, 
‘but that’s just like his father; Eddie’s taken 
it from him. He was always running from one 
thing to another, poor man! He’d get ’em all 
done in time; but ’twas real hard to see him 
leave a job of shingling right in the middle and 
start in to paint the house inside from top to 
bottom. He did it once when ’twas fine, dry 
weather, just such as you need for shingling. 
He’d have got both jobs done, though, if ’t 
hadn’t been for one thing.’’ 

‘*T suppose the rain didn’t hold off quite long 
enough,’’ said the summer neighbor, with 
sympathy. * 

“Tt held off for two weeks,’’ sighed Mrs. 
Loprey. ‘‘You couldn’t look for it to hold off 
much longer in the fall o’ the year. No, 
*twasn’t rain that prevented; *twas cranber- 
ries.’’ 

“Oh, I didn’t know you had a cranberry- 
bog,’’ said the neighbor. 

‘‘No’m, ’twasn’t our bog,”’ said Mrs. Loprey, 
with the smile of a martyr. ‘‘’Twas Eph 
Hapgood’s bog, over to Marshville. He adver- 
tised for pickers, an’ my Edward went. He 
was full age to go picking cranberries on his 
hands and knees,—turned sixty-nine and rheu- 
maticky built,—but he went. The rain came 
the second day he was there. 

‘‘Soaked through one place where he’d taken 
the old shingles off and hadn’t put on the new; 
come right through onto the sitting-room paint 
and burst the plaster out of a weak place in the 
ceiling. The paint wa’n’t half-dry anywhere. 
Twas real provoking.’’ 

“I should think so,’’ said her neighbor, 
warmly. ‘I don’t believe I could have borne 
that pleasantly, Mrs. Loprey.’’ 

“‘Oh, yes’m, you could, if you’d been accus- 
tomed to my Edward,’ said the widow, apa- 
thetically. ‘*And to cap all, where the rain 
soaked through on one of the wall-papers, he 
peeled off a little, and saw how easy ’twould 
come off, and he decided to paper that room. 
if _you’ll believe me, ma’am, what with his 
raising silkworms for a month or two, there 
was hardly a room I could set foot in that fall.’ 

‘I don’t see what could have been worse,’ 
said the neighbor. 

““There was a worse time,’’ said Mrs. Loprey. 
“That was when he decided to set new glass 
in the kitchen windows right in fty-time, and 
three cousins visiting, and then got switched off 
on to building a new hen-house in the yard, 
where ’twould be handy in winter.’ 
“Oh ? groaned the neighbor. 

Yes’m,” said Mrs. Loprey. ‘And worse’n 








**T should have given that cousin of Mr. 
Loprey’s a piece of my mind,’’ said the neigh- 
bor, decidedly. 

‘*He was on my side o’ the house, my mother’s 
sister’s child,’’ said Mrs. Loprey. ‘Well, those 
troubles are all over. The door and windows 
got put in at last, and all was done, and now 
my Edward’s gone I don’t 
feel to blame him for any- 
thing.”’ 

There was a pause, and 
then Mrs. Loprey glanced 
toward the wood-shed. 

**T was hoping to have seen 
Eddie before this time,’’ she 
said, as she rose. ‘“‘I told 
him, if you could spare him 
for a while at ten o’clock, I 
wanted some vinegar drawed, 
and beside that, he was going 
to tinker my quilting-frame a 
little. I’m making some 
aprons and a crochet shawl 
and an embroidered center- 
piece for the county fair, but 
it come to me in the night how 
I could finish a counterpane I 
begun last spring, just before 
that craze for cut-out work 
set in. 

‘*There’s nothing rests me 
so much as changing off once 
in a while,’’ and Mrs. Loprey 
smiled cheerfully at her host- 
ess. ‘‘Soas Eddie hasn’t got 
around, I’ll just step out to 
the wood-shed and remind 
him. I guess I’d better take him along with 
me. He won’t be gone more’n half an hour, 
for I don’t propose to have Eddie get into his 
pa’s ways, you may be sure o’ that. Eddie’s 
got to learn to stick right to one job till it’s fin- 
ished—except in case 0’ need. Good-by! I’ve 
had a real pleasant call.’’ 


* 


MODERN PERSIAN ART. 


hen the West invades the East with the 

devices of civilization, the result, while 
probably materially better for the conquered 
party, produces some curious inartistic anoma- 
lies. In ‘‘Persia: the Awakening East,’’ W. P. 
Cresson describes the contrasting elements at 
work in modern Persia. 

A garden filled with the sound of water, clear 
as crystal, running in marble channels. Placid 
fountains that ripple lazily over their tiled 
edges, reflecting like burnished mirrors the azure 
sky, the dark-foliaged trees, and the graceful 
arcades of the palace. A place of enchantment, 
a secret Garden of Delights hidden behind the 
great barriers of solid masonry that surround 
it. Here it is easy to imagine the veiled beauties 
who graced the court of the old Persian mon- 
arehs, dragging their silken robes across the 
marble pavements, among the ever - blooming 
hedges of Persian roses. 

Yet even in this remote spot, where the 
splendors of old Persia seem to live again, the 
discordant note of European ‘‘culture’’ has 
penetrated. Cast-iron stags and greyhounds 
stand rigidly among the trees and shrubbery. 
All about the edges of the marbled basins, 
where Nasr-ed-Din, in his moments of relaxa- 
tion, was wont to send his gaily appareled 
courtiers to cruise in tiny models of European 
ships of war, stand hosts of little cast-iron 
statues, holding up gas-lamps of hideous Euro- 
pean pattern. So popular are these examples 
of Occidental art that a foundry near Teheran 
is kept busy supplying the demand, and every 
courtier with pretensions to good taste follows 
this fashion in ornamenting his garden. 

Alas! Persia’s advance along the paths of 
modern civilization had been accompanied by 
the same decay of artistic taste that marks the 
new epoch in Japan. Fancy a nation of artists 
with a secret admiration for plug hats and 
claw-hammer coats! And while Persia is being 
ransacked for the few remaining treasures of 
her ancient art that have not yet been exported to 
ornament the palaces of American millionaires, 
your Persian gentleman collects, with perhaps 
as much discrimination, American clocks, Ger- 
man lithographs and ‘‘articles de Paris,’’ the 
latter for the most part manufactured by the 
wily Muscovite in St. Petersburg and Odessa. 





60 all different,56c. Approval sheets 0%. 
C. L. Cotton, 21 Farrington Ave., Allston, Mass. 
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DURABLE RUGS 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The novelty rugs that we make from old 
carpets are neat, thick, reversible and very 
durable. We can make them most any size. 
Write for further particulars. 
LEWIS MFG. CO., 
15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 
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Water Supply 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED. 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar. Any pres- 
sure up to 60lbs. The 
ideal fire protection 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue “D.” 








Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston. 











LOOK Send us 
HERE. the 
o merchants 


gant Gold and 
— finish Foun- 


‘en. 
ooo words one filling. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 











Spring house cleaning is at hand; see that 
you are supplied with 


Adams’ Mineral Soap 


as dirt disappears like magic when you use 
this soap. Ask your grocer for it. 


See latest large ad. April 1, 1909. 



















“Chief of them all.” 


5 


r Signs of Spring. 

The delicious odors of budding shrubs and bloom- 
ing flowers—odors so sweet, so permeating that 
you can almost taste them. In Samoset Chocolates 
these sweet, natural odors are blended and trans- 
formed into flavors that you can really taste 
and enjoy. 

s t Ch lates Co., Boston, Mass. 





























‘Satisfaction Guaranteed”’ 


means something when we say it 
with thirty years’ reputation back 
of it. It means we know what 


we are offering in 


66 9? Sliced 
Acme dnc 


and YOU may know also, if you 
will see that no other brand is 
substituted for it. From selection 
of beef to the final packing, it’s 
the best we can produce and the 
best you can buy. 


Tender and Delicious 
In glass jars with the Red Band. 
J. Ww. BEARDSLEY’S SONS. 


oston. New York. 























RUGS 


MADE FROM 


OLD CARPETS 





expense. Booklet 





At Reasonable Cost. 


We make no charge for cleaning. 
Send old carpets by. freight at our 
ree. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., 


ALEM, MASS. 











A Swell Affair. 





not only stops tooth- 
ache 
cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 
and prevents decay. 
ply, and save many #dentist bill. 

There are imitations. 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. 

At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail 
Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, léc. jf 


C. S. Dent & Co., 5! Larned St., Detroit, 


Toothache 












Gum 
instantly, but 
Keep a sup- 
See that you get 
Mich. 














Steel Fishing Rod 








HIS Rod is 

made by the 
original manu- 
facturers of steel 
fishing rods who 
have made a 
specialty of steel 
rods for more 
than twenty 
years. 

The Rod is in 
four sections, 
total length 8% 
feet. The han- 
dle is of cork, 
nickel reel seat 
and German sil- 
ver tie guides, 

Our Offer 
seasonable and 
exceptionally at- 
tractive. 





Is 








The Steel Rod given to any 
Companion subscriber for two 
new subscriptions; or for one 
new subscription and 50 cents 
extra, postage included. Price 
$2, post-paid. 

r 





PERRY MASON COMPANY. BOSTON, MASS. 




















Girls and 
INCHES HIC 


hair. 


in tro days. 
the same way. 
doll. 
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hers—THIS BEAUTIFUL 
H. No such doll has ever been given away in New 
Her magnificent head is of bisque. 
She has real hair, which curls natu- 


Mott 


England except by us. 
body is pink papier-macheé. 
rally, but when combed out reaches to her waist. 
not buy this doll in any retail store for less than $7. 


10 INCHES TALLER THAN THIS PAPER. 


Full-jointed at neck, shoulders, elbows, wrists, hips and knees. 
Dressed in a beautiful lace-trimmed and beribbened chemisette, silk 
No picture can do her justice. 


stockings and silk slippers. 
Her eyelashes are of real 


has a beautiful face with open mouth. 


She is a “sleeping” doll. 

Earn this doll by taking only 35 orders for our clioice 
perfumes, soaps, teas, coffees, extracts, etc. 

“J received my other order Friday last for one of my liftle girls, and the 
other wanted a doll right aay, so started right out and filled this order 
All say the goods are ahead of any others bought 
Children and older people are carried away with the 
Arthur Caswell, 67 Merrimac Street, Amesbury, Mass.’’ 

Mother, no matter how beautiful and expensive a doll your little girl 
has had in the past, she will cry out with joy at the sight of this one. 
Send us your name and address and learn how easy it is to 
get this magnificent doll. 


AMES PREMIUM CO., 97 Union St., Lynn, Mass. 


THIS BIG BEAUTIFUL 
SLEEPING DOLL 


DOLL IS 26 
Her whole 


You could 


She 











mitts made. 
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The kind worn by Kling, Powers, Moran, Schmidt, and all 
the best catchers now in fast company. The Reach Patent Lace 
is used on these mitts—the original and only practical lacing 
device whereby padding can be adjusted to player's fancy. Holds 
the ball every time. No expense spared to make these the finest 


Catchers’ 
Mitts 


The REACH Guarantee 
The Reach Trade Mark guarantees perfect goods. 
defects appear, we will replace any article absolutely Without 
cost (except Base Balls and Bats retailing under $1.00.) 
The Reach 1909 Official Base Ball Guide—Now on sale—10 cents. 
Write for 1909 Reach Base Ball Catalogue—F REE—200 color pictures, 
A. J. REACH CO., 1703 Tulip Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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Sparrow’s 
Empress Chocolates 


UST the best chocolates you 
ever tasted. Every dainty 
morsel a study in cunningly 

blended flavors—every piece ap- 
petizing, satisfying, never cloying. 

Enough sugar in the enticing brown 

chocolate covers to bring out the right 
aromatic chocolate twang—tones 
up the palate—makes it ask for 


more as long as there's a bit 
left in the box. 


If you don't know Spar- 
rows Empress Chocolates 
you owe it to your apprecia- 
tion of good things to get 
acquainted at once. A revela- 
tion to the sweets lover who 
tries them for the first time—a 
welcome delight ever thereafter. 


BOSTON CONFECTIONERY 









Indifferent sweets cost just as:much as 
Sparrow's Empress Chocolates—do not 
satisfy your palate—do the dealer no credit. 


Dealers are learning the bread-and- 
butter philosophy of this, too. Building 
up more chocolates trade with discrimina- 
ting buyers than they ever thought possi- 

ble — selling Sparrow's Empress 


Chocolates regularly to thousands 


of people who “never cared for sweets” or 
‘“‘couldn’t eat chocolates” before. 


Most first-class confectioners and drug- 
gists have them nowadays. So don’t let 
the first one you run across put you off 

with something else he happens to have 
on hand—there’s no reason why you 
should relieve him of out-of-date stock. 

And you’ll never learn how good choco- 

lates can be if you don’t insist on the 
Sparrow’s Empress Chocolates. 


Packed in distinctive boxes that keep out 
summer's heat and humidity, mountain and 
seashore dampness. 60 cents a pound. 


Ask for “Silverettes,” too—crisp sugar bar with 
peanut heart, wax paper wrapped — the latest novelty. 


CO., Cambridge, Mass. 

















